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Uthwatt—And After 


| PYNHE interim report of the Expert Committee 
on Compensation and Betterment submitted 


‘ with expedition, forceful and precise in its 
‘Tecommendations, was a notable contribution to 
‘the basis of post-war planning. Assuming that 
the Government were not prepared to allow any- 
‘One, whether a “‘speculator’’ or not, to obtain easy 
(and additional) money out of his landed property 
by reason of the war or of post-war reconstruction, 


the Committee recommended that the Govern- © 


Ment should announce, as a general principle, 
that compensation ultimately payable in respect 
of public acquisition of land or of the public 
control of land will not exceed sums based on 
the standard of ‘‘pre-war values”—namely, value 
at 3lst March, 1989. The Committee recom- 
mended that areas which had suffered substantial 
devastation by enemy action should be planned 
as a whole and that planning authorities should 
have adequate powers to acquire land in order to 
Secure that planning schemes for such areas 
should be effectively carried out. The Committee 
tfecommended that all the necessary preliminary 
work towards national planning should be carried 
out at once. _ All these recommendations, Lord 
Reith, the Minister of Works and Buildings, was 


able to announce in Parliament on the day the 
report was issued, the Government has accepted. 
The Committee’s most important recommenda- 
tion was not accepted. The Uthwatt Committee 
recommended, as the Barlow Commission recom- 
mended, as the Town and Country Planning 
Association has persistently advocated, the crea- 
tion of a Central Planning Authority. The 
Uthwatt Committee urged that the Authority 
should have power to control building and all 
other developments throughout the country by 
reference to national planning considerations and 
in order to prevent work being undertaken which 
might be prejudicial to reconstruction. That 
recommendation the Government did not accept. 
Instead there was appointed a Council of Ministers 
consisting of Mr Ernest Brown, the Minister of 
Health ; Mr Thomas Johnston, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland ; and Lord Reith as chairman. 
The Press received this announcement without 
enthusiasm. The Times, although it referred to 
Lord Reith’s statement as “ far-reaching and 
heartening,” said that the central planning 
authority did “‘not yet appear in state and power 
. . . but there emerges from the half-light of 
(continued on page 98) 
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Until then... 


The pleasant jaunt by car into the countryside has gone for 


the duration, together with cream and unlimited eggs. But 
when happier days return, they will bring with them new 
and better Ford Cars for the pleasure and convenience of 
wise motorists. Until then, Ford Dealers will continue to 


provide Service Facilities particularly for essential vehicles. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.! 
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National and Regional Planning 


By THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


T the close of the last war comparatively 

few were interested in the subject of town 

and country planning. Many were deeply 
concerned that decent houses should be built as 
quickly as possible for the working classes. Much 
thought and care were given to their cost, material 
and construction. But when the advocates of 
national planning demanded to be heard we were 
inclined to regard them as a set of esthetic 
theorists who were obstructing the work of prac- 
tical men and women. Experience has however 
proved them to be right. We built our houses by 
the million, we were content with local instead of 
national planning, and now after a quarter of a 
century we see that wise planning on a national 
scale is a necessary preliminary to wise building. 


The Results of the Neglect of Planning 


In three directions we can see the disastrous 
results of our failure to plan on a national scale 
at the end of the last war. 


(1) Towns already excessively large have in- 
creased enormously both in population and 
extent. London has been spreading in every 
direction over the neighbouring counties like a 
river in flood which has burst its banks. An ever 
increasing number of industries have been estab- 
lished within its enlarged boundaries. In London 
and other great centres of population, life becomes 
more crowded, travelling more difficult and ex- 
hausting, and the individual gets lost in the 
multitude. In the village or country town, 
everyone counts for something, for good or for 
evil, but in the great city the individual is absorbed 
inthe mass. The larger the city the more im- 
possible becomes its corporate life; the citizen 
tarely takes the trouble to vote at local elections 
and usually is ignorant of the name of his repre- 
sentative on the city or borough council. As the 
town grows the citizen becomes more remote from 
the country and the life of nature. He lives in an 
artificial atmosphere, and loses the initiative, the 
resourcefulness and the sense of reality which 
belong to those who are in constant touch with 
the soil, the farm and the orchard. He has to be 
content with hurried week-end visits to the 
country in the summer, often spending most of 
the day in a crowded charabanc or car on a hot 
road congested with traffic. We have failed to 
check the unhealthy growth of these huge towns 


and to prevent them from attracting industries 
which lead to a still further increase of population. 


(2) Our large housing estates have often 
proved disappointing. As local units they are 
usually carefully planned and built. Their houses 
and roads are often attractively designed. But 
many suffer from two grave defects. They are 
houses without a centre; in the old village or 
country town, a centre of community life is found 
in the Church, the guildhall or the market place. 
In many of our large housing estates it is im- 
possible to find any centre round which the life 
of the community can group itself. There are 
indeed churches and schools which to some 
quickly become natural centres of fellowship, but 
to the majority there is nothing which draws them 
together. And equally serious, many would say 
much more serious, is the way in which these 
estates were planned without any relation to the 
industries in which those who would live in them 
were engaged. Their homes are completely cut 
off from their work. To reach it means an early 
start and a late return in overcrowded tram or 
train and a serious addition to their weekly ex- 
penditure. Many who first went to these new 
estates found after a few months that the daily 
journeys were so exhausting and expensive that 
they preferred to return to the inner parts of the 
town nearer to their work. To those who 
remained the estate became a dormitory without 
the interests and responsibilities of a community. 


(3) Failure to plan has led to the rapid and 
progressive destruction of the countryside. Land 
valuable for market gardening has been bought 
up by the speculative builder. Fields which were 
once fertile for corn, roots or pasture have now 
vanished beneath houses and streets. Cottages 
intended for agricultural labourers have been 
occupied by artisans and mechanics from neigh- 
bouring towns. Open spaces, commons, downs 
and woods once open to all for recreation have 
been converted to commercial purposes. The 
beauty of the country has, been marred by 
hideous houses built without consideration for 
any except their owners ; badly built and sanitary 
defective bungalows have been recklessly planted 
in what were once peaceful valleys: while the 
great modern roads built for safety and con- 
venience now carry the town far into the country 
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by the long ribbons of unattractive suburban 
houses which stretch monotonously for miles on 
both sides of them. 


The Need for a National Planning Authority 


This reckless, haphazard and wasteful building 
would have been avoided if there had been some 
strong planning authority. Since the outbreak of 
war the need for such an authority has become 
more urgent thanever. The huge city has proved 
an easy target for attack from the air, and as 
rapidly as possible its places of business and its 
industries are now being moved to the country. A 
considerable proportion of the population of 
blitzed cities is now living in safer areas, and 
provincial towns and villages have become over- 
crowded as the result. Many who are now living 
in the country will not wish to return after the 
war to their old homes. The horrible destruction 
of the towns will call for rebuilding on a large 
scale as soon as peace comes. We have thus 
before us a gigantic problem of rebuilding and 
reconstruction. If this is left solely to private 
enterprise which must look mainly to economic 
gain, or to local building authorities, whose vision 
is often as limited as their powers, the last state 
of the country will be worse than the first. The 
existing housing and planning Acts are quite 
inadequate for a time of emergency when swift 
action on a comprehensive scale is required. The 
division of the country into small housing areas 
with their own local ambitions and jealousies 
encourages unintelligent building schemes. And 
though in the past the Ministry of Health has 
done admirable work in guiding and stimulating 
the building of houses, the burden of responsibility 
demanded by post-war reconstruction will be far 
too heavy for a ministry which will have ever 
increasing duties in connection with the health of 
the people. 

For these reasons there has been a growing 
demand for a national housing Authority or 
Ministry. The Royal Commission on the “ Dis- 
tribution of the Industrial Population”’ recom- 
mended a Central Authority national in scope and 
character to deal with problems connected with 
the location of industry. Various members of 
the Commission demanded an Authority with 
more comprehensive powers than those proposed 
by the majority of the Commission. The Govern- 
ment have now both accepted the principle of a 
central planning Authority and have laid its 
foundations. Many were disappointed that the 
Government did not at once appoint a Planning 
Ministry with full powers. Personally, I am 
convinced that this would have been the wisest 
and most courageous policy. But in time of 
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war movement is rapid, and there is every hope 
that if Lord Reith, with his vision and with his 
great driving power, is given a free hand and an 
adequate staff, before a year is over there will 
have come into existence a strong Central Planning 
Authority. Without such an Authority, planning 
in co-operation with the other Ministries as well 
as with the Local Authorities, we shall have sheer 
chaos in the first years of peace; the different 
ministries will go their own ways with their special 
schemes for housing, transport and the distribu- 
tion of industry ; while each Local Authority will 
attempt to meet its own housing needs without 
any reference to plans and conditions beyond its 
own borders. There will be widespread indigna- 
tion and anger at this lack of foresight, but popular 
anger will be too late then to prevent the execu- 
tion of hasty and ill-digested schemes of physical 
reconstruction. We look confidently to Lord 
Reith and his Council to save the nation from this 
reproach. 


Three Aspects of National Planning 


There are three directions in which a national 
planning authority must act ; in the rebuilding 
of blitzed towns, in the establishment of new 
building estates, and in the preservation of the 
country for its natural purposes. 

(1) The problem of the rebuilding of the cities 
which have been most seriously damaged will be 
one of great difficulty. Most of the Local 
Authorities directly concerned will be unable to 
do this without large assistance from the State: 
some will have ambitious schemes for entirely 
new towns built in accordance with the latest 
architectural fashions: others, more conservative, 
will wish simply to restore their city as they knew 
it before the war. Those who have vested 
interests in sites will oppose schemes of re- 
construction which are not in agreement with their 
views. Local opposition will be strong against 
proposals to move industries from the town, as 
this will result in the serious loss of income in the 
shape of rates. The National Authority will be 
called upon to assist by its counsel, and sometimes 
by asserting its powers, cities and boroughs in the 
critical decision they will have to make about 
rebuilding their industries and their houses. In 
doing this the National Authority should press 
steadily and consistently upon the towns con- 
cerned the value of space. They should take this 
as one of the standards by which they test schemes 
of reconstruction. We have learnt the value of 
space in our own homes and have cleared away 
most of the pictures which covered our walls and 
the bric-a-brac and ornaments which crowded our 
rooms. In many of our churches we are clearing 
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away unnecessary pews so as to gain a sense of 
spaciousness and freedom in place of over- 
crowding. In most of our cities existing gardens 
and open spaces are preserved and well cared for, 
but they are few and rare in relation to the 
population they are intended to serve. The latest 
labour-saving appliances in a house, the best 
cooking arrangements, and the most efficient 
sanitation will not compensate for the lack of 
space. We need more space for green belts round 
the cities, more space for recreation grounds 
within reach of the poorest districts, more space 
for public squares and gardens, but above all 
more space for and in the houses of the people. 
Without space home life is almost impossible, the 
house becomes a shelter and not a home. It is 
for ethical as well as reasons of health that space 
is so important. A happy and civilised com- 
munity has its foundations in the life of the family. 
But in the small, cramped overcrowded houses 
and tenements in which multitudes are now forced 
to live there is no opportunity for the privacy 
which is essential to home life. Mr Lewis 
Mumford is right when in his latest book (Faith 
for Living) he writes : ““The family’s basic need is 
for space : garden space and house space. Space 
for living; space for infants to toddle and for 
round about children to romp in; space for 
solitude as well as sociability.” 


(2) If more space is to be created in the towns, 
industries and their workers will have to find 
room elsewhere. For these new communities will 
have to be created, for let us now drop, as far as 
we can, the ugly phrase ‘“‘housing estate’ and 
substitute for it something more warm and living, 
such as garden cities or communities. In these 
we must avoid the defects of the past. We must 
set a limit to the population we propose to house 
in any one of these new cities. We must see that 
it has its religious and social centres, its churches, 
schools, libraries, clubs and civic buildings con- 
spicuous and well built. 
the population does not consist of one class only, 
and so become drab and uninteresting in its social 
and cultural life. We must arrange that the city 
has its factories carefully located so as not to be 
an eyesore, but yet close enough to the homes of 
the people so that they can reach their work 
without undue loss of time and energy; unless 
the industries are associated with the homes of the 
workers we shall once again be in danger of creat- 
ing vast dormitories. The National Authority 
will have to think out and lay down the principles 
which are to govern the creation of these new 
cities, but they must leave greater freedom in 
working them out to regional boards which will 
act for the Local Authorities of large areas, 


We must see that. 
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possibly covering several counties. Central super- 
vision and guidance must be combined with local 
freedom. Nothing would be more disastrous 
than stereotyped central schemes of town plan- 
ning enforced throughout the country, so that 
every city in its lay-out, churches, schools, civic 
buildings, and houses would be the same. The 
homely untidiness and crowding of Mr H. G. 
Wells’ ““Everytown,” in the opening scenes of 
Things to Come, is much more attractive than the 
cold marble formality of his “Everytown” of a 
hundred years later. 


(3) National Planning must preserve the 
country for its two main purposes, the production 
of food and for the happiness and enjoyment of 
the people. The greatest tragedy probably that 
ever befell our nation was when in the Industrial 
Revolution the country was deserted for the town. 
We have shamefully neglected agriculture. In 
the last war we repented, but when peace came 
the land was again sacrificed. Now we are once 
more penitent for our neglect of our heritage in 
the soil and urge the farmer to plough for 
victory. But much of the land once used for 
corn or pasture has been swallowed up by the 
encroachments of the town. The Planning 
Authority will have no direct responsibility for 
attracting labour to the land, but one of its most 
important functions will be to see that agricultural 
land is preserved from further invasion, and that 
houses with modern conveniences are built for the 
rural worker. No nation will be strong in 
character unless a considerable proportion of its 
citizens are engaged in agricultural work. A great 
part of the country should under any planning 
scheme be reserved for agriculture and those who 
are engaged in it. And for those who have to 
spend most of their lives in the towns it is only 
just that there should be preserved wide open 
spaces, windswept downs, rich and varied wood- 
land and forest, and great national parks, open 
to all who would enjoy them and secure from the 
ruthlessness of the speculative builder or of the 
industrialist in search of a convenient site for his 
factory. 

It would be absurd to look on national planning 
as a simple or quick work. It will take years 
before the whole country is planned, and genera- 
tions before the planning is fully carried out. 
The obstacles in the way will be many and great, 
but the war has given an opportunity of remedy- 
ing some past blunders and making wiser plans 
for the future. Lord Reith has a _ unique 
opportunity. The more vigorously he plans and 
acts the greater will be the support he will receive 
from all who are concerned with the health and 
happiness of the people of our nation. 


B 
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Then Sinne combin’d with Death in a firm band 
To rase the building to the very floore : 

Which they effected, none could them withstand : 
But Love took Grace and Glorie by the hand, 
And built a braver palace then before. 


—GEORGE HERBERT, The World. 


A Cecil Beaton photograph of the chaos by St. Paul’s, looking from Ave Maria Lane across the site of Paternoster Row, from 
“ History Under Fire" by James Pope-Hennessy (Batsford), by kind permission of the publishers. 
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A National Atlas for Britain ? 


By Professor E. G. R. TAYLOR 
Member of Lord Reith’s Advisory Panel 


‘ X J HAT isa National Atlas? The idea is 
one familiar enough to geographers, who 
have long based comparative studies upon 
the national atlases of Finland, of Canada, of 
Poland, of Czechoslovakia, of France, Russia 
and many more. Briefly, a National Atlas 
devotes its pages entirely to the geography of 
a single political unit, the mother country, and 
if it be thought that the editor must therefore 
be hard put to it to fill his pages the answer is 
very much to the contrary. He has to exercise 
the most rigid selection from the material at 
his disposal. Even a single aspect of the geography 
of a country can fill an atlas. At home, for 
example, we have a Topographical Atlas of 
England and Wales, and an Agricultural Atlas. 
There are climatological atlases of Germany and 
Russia, an historical atlas of the United States, 
an agricultural atlas of Italy and so on. A 
National Atlas, however, differs from all these 
in its comprehensiveness, for the picture of the 
homeland which it presents must be balanced 
and complete. Among its aims is to bring out 
the inter-relations and causal connections between 
one physical element and another, between 
geology and orography for example, and between 
orography and rainfall, but it seeks also to show 
the intricate interlock between the human and 
physical conditions, the actions and interactions 
linking Man and Country. Behind the pattern 
of population distribution, the siting of villages, 
towns, cities, ranging up to the mightiest concor- 
poration and down even to the individual farm, 
lie a multitude of geographical factors in terms 
of which the complete human settlement pattern 
finds a rational explanation. 

It is because geography lies behind the popula- 
tion pattern, so much so that one might almost 
Say, given the geography of a land, and the 
technical and economic conditions of the epoch, 
there the population must be dense or sparse, 
that a National Atlas is all important to-day. 
For town and country planners, regional planners, 
national planners, perhaps even empire planners, 
all have in mind the redistribution of the 
population of Britain on what they conceive 
to be better lines, breaking up the great congeries 
and congestions. It is urgent therefore that they 


should understand the geographical factors, 
which, acting through the intermediary of the 
location of industry, have determined the major 
groupings. 

But a National Atlas is not designed primarily 
for planners. To the professional geographer, 
to the ecologist, the economic historian, and 
the more enlightened type of economist it provides 
a medium of exposition, even an instrument for 
research, which is quite independent of those 
population problems to which the present national 
crisis has lent urgency, although it embraces 
them all. Plans for such a British atlas had 
been definitely formulated on the eve of the 
outbreak of war,* and these will presently be 
sketched in outline, although with emphasis 
on aspects of the scheme of special interest to 
planners. It is a tragedy of learning that owing 
to the persistent refusal of the Royal Society 
to admit that geography can make any con- 
tribution to natural knowledge, the general body 
of scientists pass the subject by, and geographical 
projects are denied participation in the ample 
funds for scientific research directly or indirectly 
controlled by the Society. The National Atlas, 
therefore, is not in being. Only insistent public 
demand can create it, and will eventually do so. 

What is the basic map which any and every 
National Atlas must place on its opening page ? 
It is the setting of the country, not only amongst 
its neighbours, but amidst neighbouring lands 
and seas. For no country lives to itself, either 
physically, economically or politically. A funda- 
mental factor in the population pattern of Britain 
ever since the Iron Age, twenty-five centuries 
ago, has been the “ pull” of the continental 
angle, the south-eastern apex of the triangle 
that is Britain, a pull that finds monstrous 
expression to-day in Greater London. 

Equally fundamental is the precise physical 
relation of our country to the Atlantic ocean, 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, masses of warm 
tropic water creep towards us, masses in which 
no iceberg or ice pack can survive. Yet the 


* The plan for a National Atlas drawn up by a 
Committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was published in the Association’s 
Quarterly Report in February, 1940. 
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effect of the invasion of our beaches by this 
water would be slight were it not for the accident 
of the direction and rate of the spin of the globe. 
Repeatedly our islands are engulfed in air masses 
which have borrowed their character from the 
warm Gulf Stream Drift, and so possess stores 
of latent energy of motion in the form of heat 
and hidden vapour. Wind, storm, rain and 
the constant surprises of sudden weather change 
are the gifts which these air masses bring: but 
as recompense they wipe out completely the 
six months of severe frost-bound winter with 
which our high latitude would otherwise endow us. 

It is a characteristic of a National Atlas, as 
indeed it is of geography itself, that it seeks to 
present not merely the individual elements of 
the environment but its totality. Of that 
totality man is himself a part, and like the winds 
and the waters he is a dynamic and not a static 
element. The visible face of the landscape, 
upon which man has impressed himself through 
his buildings, his mines, his roads, his crops, 
must be brought within the compass of the map. 
But here the limitations of the cartographer’s 
art require that we shall make a compromise 
between the desirable and the practicable. A 
map that shows surface relief effectively cannot 
at the same time show land use and vice versa. 
Two basic maps, identical in style, projection 
and scale must therefore be used side by side, 
the map of relief and drainage, and the map 
of surface cover in the sense with which the 
maps of the Land Utilisation Survey have made 
us familiar. 


The geological map often has little meaning 
for the layman. Yet it does far more than afford 
the practical statements: here is granite, here 
limestone, here sand. Scenic beauty, coastal 
outlines, mineral location, surface and sub- 
surface drainage, character and volume of water 
supply, the location of extractive industries, 
even the limits of land use and the incidence of 
certain types of disease find their explanation, 
and in some cases can be predicted from a study 
of this map. Its basic quality is unquestionable. 

Of climate maps useful to the geographer, the 
planner and the citizen the number and variety 
is so great that the selective powers of the 
editors of a National Atlas are severely taxed. 
For be it remembered, the atlas is designed for 
common use: it must be neither too bulky 
for the ordinary desk or table not too costly 
for the ordinary purse. Climate maps, to be 
of practical use, must show the march of the 
seasons, if not of the individual months. Even 
more important, they must show the degree of 
variability in the climatic elements from year 
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to year that must be allowed for. The capacity 
of water-supply reservoirs or of canal feeders, 
for example, must be in terms of the severest 
droughts, not of the mean rainfall, the plans 
of horticulturists must be laid with due regard 
to untimely frosts and not mean temperatures, 
road engineers must be aware of the location, 
frequency and duration of obstructive snow cover, 
even though it is not what the meteorologists 
would term ‘‘ normal.’’ Then, too, such matters 
as the distribution of hours of bright sunshine, 
of rainy days, fogs, and overcast skies, are all 
of obvious importance in relation to the selection 
of sites for holiday camps, sanitoria, schools, 
not to speak of garden cities and satellite towns 
if these must indeed be constructed. 


Maps of the strength, frequency and direction 
of the winds might at first sight seem to concern 
only the sailor and the meteorologist. But, in 
fact, apart from the explanation they afford of 
rain, snow and hail, they give essential information 
to the planner. Atmospheric pollution is carried 
down wind from its source in a proportion that 
can be calculated, while winds of the ‘‘ turbulent ” 
type are effective in dispersing even gross 
pollution. Information on all such points can, 
of course, be obtained from statistical tables, 
and where an enquiry relates only to one particular 
spot, the correct procedure is to consult statistics. 
The map, however, lays out. the situation for 
the country at large, and is indispensable for 
comparison between area and area, and between 
one climate distribution and another. Cornwall, 
for example, is unique in respect of no single 
climatic element, but only in respect of the 
combination which it enjoys, especially that of 
winter mildness and bright sunshine. 

Turning now to the biological section of the 
atlas, the soil fertility and general land use maps 
are what may be termed basic, and these are 
supplemented by maps showing the distribution 
of individual crops and types of stock, which 
in their turn are integrated in the map of farming 
types. It is very important that a people who 
have placed government and administration 
entirely in the hands of the urban-educated 
and urban-minded, should be fully informed as 
regards their agricultural heritage and resources. 

Farming is but one aspect, although the 
oldest, of industry in general. Many plates of 
the atlas must be devoted to what is usually 
termed ‘‘ economic” geography—maps showing 
the location of the extractive and manufacturing 
industries, of power resources, means of transport, 
seaports, and centres of commerce. The pattern 
of roads, railways, waterways and airways 
gives a purely static picture of transport facilities. 
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The dynamic of accessibility is expressed by 
maps showing the time and frequency of move- 
ment along these arteries. 

Industrial location, or to put it more generally 
the location of work-places, is a major determinant 
of the location of population. Indeed the map 
showing the distribution and density of popula- 
tion is perhaps the most fundamental of all 
those that can be drawn on the human side of 
geography. Taken by itself, however, it fails 
to tell the whole story. If we are to think and 
plan for the future, we must be aware of the 
trends of population movement. Maps showing 
the changes of distribution of population in 
successive intercensal periods are, therefore, 
included in the National Atlas plan, and maps 
in the same style and scale will show distribution 
of occupations, and of unoccupied and retired 
persons. The latter, with their relatively stable 
spending powers are an important element in 
regional prosperity, but their distribution over 
the country is very uneven. 


In a country of such age-old occupation as 
our own, it is often to the past that we must 
look for an explanation of the present. Hence 
the carefully thought out series of historical 
maps, showing the face of the country in pre- 
Roman, Roman, Saxon, Medieval and Renais- 
sance times. At this last stage it becomes 
possible to map the growth of industry and 
commerce, carrying the story forward to the 
eve of the industrial revolution and so into the 
nineteenth century. The lessons for the planner 
are two-fold: on the one hand that towns 
have deep roots, and are fostered in their growth 
by accessibility, on the other that the past 
lies heavy on the present, since in every age 
men have behaved and built, and invested their 
capital as though contemporary values were 
permanent values. Yet geographical as well as 
economic values are subject to change: towns, 
transport systems, ports, industries, alike may 
discover that the functions which they fulfil are 
no longer required, or that if required they 
themselves are too old-fashioned to perform 
them. Practically all planning literature is 
planning for growth and expansion. Yet many 


of our towns—not merely their individual inhabi-. 


ce 


tants—are slipping down into the “ unemploy- 
able” class. What is being done for them ? 
It is useless to direct, bribe or invite new industry 
to settle there. Industry knows better. 

The historical section of the National Atlas 
has as its natural sequel the section devoted 
to modern social and political distributions. 
Here the basic map must necessarily be that 
of the statutory framework of organised life, 
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namely the multiple administrative boundaries. 
Many of these are but fossilised relics of the 
past, loved because they are old and absurd. 
Others reflect that separatistic attitude which 
ensures that each Government Department shall 
Operate in considered unawareness of other 
departments. It is part of the essential technique 
of so-called “pure” science to “isolate the 
problem,” that is to say to detach phenomena 
from their total background for purposes of 
investigation. The application of this principle 
to government, to which it is quite inappropriate, 
has had the disastrous consequences with which 
we are all familiar. The National Atlas is 
designed to win men back to “‘holism.’”’ Hence 
side by side with the map of the defence regions 
will appear a map of functional regions, or as 
some would prefer to call them, natural geo- 
graphical regions, within which a substantial 
intergration of human activity and common 
interests calls for a corresponding integration of 
administration. 


Many maps in the human section of the atlas 
will be devoted to indicating the localities in 
which special “ services’? are provided—legal, 
medical, educational, religious and recreational. 
Others again to the distribution of amenities— 
of National Trust properties, of proposed National 
Parks, of National Monuments, possibly of bird 
sanctuaries and breeding-places and so on. The 
mapping of vital statistics is also in mind—for 
the incidence of infant and adult mortality, of 
disease and disability is not uniform, and such 
maps will emphasize the broad environmental 
factors. An example of another class of facts 
which when exhibited upon a map (and thus 
reduced to a particular type of order) attain a 
heightened significance is political colour. In the 
Atlas of France, for example, the red-tinted 
Communist ring round Paris must have given 
many pause. 

So long as planning was simply town-planning, 
carried out on a purely local scale within an 
area in which geographical conditions were sub- 
stantially uniform, it was idle to ask the planner 
to interest himself in geographical maps. Now, 
however, the situation is changed. We are 
promised a national master plan which is to 
provide the general framework of regional plan- 
ning, and these in their turn the more specific 
framework of. local planning. It is no longer 
possible for the planner to say: I can see the 
topography, feel the climate, observe the indus- 
tries, use the transport, accept the social services, 
experience the advantages and disadvantages 
all in my own person of the area I am replanning. 
Personal contact, first-hand experience there 
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still must be, but balanced and far-sighted 
large scale planning must be based upon a 
uniform, scientific presentation of all those facts 
which possess what may be termed a distributional 
character. Such a presentation is afforded by 
a National Atlas. Statisticians and economists 
will declare that maps do not advance knowledge. 
Well and good! They merely advance wisdom. 





An Emphatic Protest 


To the Editor, Town & COUNTRY PLANNING 


S1r,—I cannot let Professor Taylor’s important 
contribution on Occupational Balance in Towns 
pass without an energetic emphatic protest. It 
is true that this is described by her as “‘ a Factor 
in Planning’’ so my protest is more directly 
aimed at Dr Selwood’s terminology which Pro- 
fessor Taylor complacently adopts and accepts. 
As it stands, this article, though it may not mis- 
lead a technical planner, must be extremely 
confusing to the planning-minded general public 
to whom your Quarterly is also largely addressed. 
My objection is to the terms “ significant,”’ 
“ effective,’’ ‘‘ determining ’’ and ‘“ dominating ”’ 
to a baldly quantitative analysis of occupations. 

The error, or rather misleading, is due of course 
to the neglect of Geddes’ concept of the biological 
Triad, Folk: Work: Place. Dr _ Selwood, 
in a study based upon Work in a vacuum, applies 
terms, such as “ determining ” which should refer 
to the balanced outcome of the three. To put 
it in a more practical form a similar number of 
workers in one occupation in one town may have a 
totally different significance in another, owing 
largely to the qualifying effect of topography. 
Fortunately the article produces its own refuta- 
tion (nevertheless confusing to the public) by 
asserting that the comparatively small number of 
fishermen in Grimsby does not ‘ determine ’’ the 
character of that town. Another example of 
the disproportionate significance of small numbers, 
which I have frequently noticed, occurs in a 
““ Road-side ” Town, where through traffic may 
be one of the prime determinants (or problems) 
of its planning, but the number of transport 
workers may be few. 

The danger of producing an absurd result 
owing to this quantitative analysis is clearly 
demonstrated in Table III where Dr Selwood 
has produced a lamentable list of what he calls 
“unspecialised Towns’ which include Denbigh, 
Liverpool, Doncaster, Bath and Beaumaris! 
While none of these towns is ‘‘ simple ”’ or “‘ pure ”’ 
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in occupation or function, yet they are definitely 
specialised in two or more directions. [ 
attempted to draw attention to this need for 
studying a “ complex specialisation ”’ in my little 
Home University Library volume, taking Chester 
as an example. May I say a few words on the 
simple case of Denbigh (which I have only 
studied in the course of a Regional Survey, and 
so may lay myself open to Denbighan correction) : 
here I would suggest three dominant or deter- 
minant functions: (i) An Agricultural Market 
Town—indicated in Dr Selwood’s figure ; (ii) A 
Shopping Centre—much less distinctly indicated ; 
(iii) An Institutional Seat. To a lesser degree it is 
an archeological “‘show”’ town (through the 
possession of its superb castle) and a roadside 
town, as one of the gateways to N. Wales. Let 
me enlarge a moment on the two Institutions, 
neither of which will quite like the name: there 
is firstly one of the best Girls’ schools in the 
English speaking world, and secondly the Mental 
Hospital for five counties. Topography allows 
these two to co-exist without mutual detriment 
(the temporary erection of an Eisteddfod shed 
was more harmful to the school) : but obviously 
these two factors will have a determining effect 
upon Denbigh’s planning and they add to the 
high specialisation of the community. To use 
again Geddesian terminology Denbigh might be 
described as more important as a Primary 
(agricultural) and Tertiary Community than as a 
Secondary one. 

I must ask Professor Taylor’s pardon for this 
long letter, for it is clear that she is voluntarily 
restricting herself therein to occupational groups : 
I am chiefly concerned with the misleading terms 
adopted by Dr Selwood, and to the danger of an 
over-simplification of the Planner’s problems. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 





In planning for the future of London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham and other cities, instead of permitting 
them to sprawl out still further into their rural 
background, the creation of satellite tawns should be 
aimed at, with permanent ‘green belts’ between 
them and the present suburban growths. 


—T. ALWYN LLOYD in Time and Tide. 


Spiritually we English may be the salt of the 
earth, but as the builders of splendid cities we are 
more ignominious than rabbits. 


—D. H. LAWRENCE. 
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The nation’s capital is in her children, says Richard Titmuss. 
war-time evacuation, enjoying freedom, sunlight and fresh air for the first time. 
adequate “‘ living-space”’ for town as well as country children. 


These youngsters from the crowded city are, thanks to 
Our future planning must ensure 


Planning and the Birth-rate 


By RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


struction of post-war Britain have to take 

into account an immense number of factors. 
The problems about which they have tothink range 
over the whole of man’s life, labour and leisure. 
They may confidently enunciate first principles ; 
they may say they desire to see an “ Engelond 
ful of pley, fremen well worthy to pley, fre men, 
fre tonges, hert fre, fre helth al the leden,” but 
when they have said so much they have to 
translate these objectives into the provision of 
food, houses, clothing, work, transport, education, 
leisure, space, sun and air for some forty-five 
million people. Now in the processes of trans- 
lation, the material aspects, the bricks and 
mortar of environment, naturally tend to be 
emphasised. This tendency has, I think, been 
the dominant note in recent reconstruction plans. 
Impressed by material destruction we concentrate 
on physical reconstruction, forgetting that national 
life cannot continue unless the population replaces 
itself, that is, unless parents desive children. We 
should remember that the period for which we 
are planning will be a period of voluntary con- 


Te who are concerned with the recon- 


tributions, and not, as in the nineteenth century, 
an age of forced levies. Thus we enter the realm 
of moral values; of social attitudes to parent- 
hood ; of belief in the future of man. Parental 
attitudes and the influence of the social, economic, 
and geographical environment are expressed in 
the trend and distribution of the birth-rate. This 
sociological index has much to teach us ; planners, 
for instance, may acquire a fresh insight into 
housing needs ; medical reformers a new concept 
of public health requirements. 

The major characteristic of building develop- 
ment in England and Wales during the past 
sixty years has been the absence of planning, but 
in that period we have added sixteen million 
souls to our population (or nearly two per acre). 
The same sixty years have witnessed a continuous 
fall in the birth-rate to a figure fifty per cent. 
below the rate in the early 1880's and to a position 
where we are at least 25 per cent. below replace- 
ment level. In 1881 a population of 26,000,000 
produced nearly 900,000 births ; to-day 41,000,000 
produce around 600,000. We have thus been 
living on the high fertility of the past, but we 
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are now entering the stage of population decline. 
If the birth-rate (and therefore family size) were 
uniform to all social classes, to all population 
densities, and to all regions of the country, the 
task of the planner and the architect would be 
lightened. Unfortunately for them there are 
wide variations to-day, just as there were in the 
past. Let us first glance at the regional distribu- 
tion. A study of the period 1871-1931 shows 
clearly the association of high fertility with 
mining and the heavy industries and of low 
fertility with textile areas (notably Lancashire) 
and other areas containing high proportions of 
occupied women. Throughout this period, 
although fertility was falling steadily in all areas, 
Durham and Monmouthshire exhibited the highest 
replacement rates, followed closely by Stafford- 
shire, Glamorgan, Derbyshire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Lancashire and the 
urbanised counties surrounding London have 
shown low rates. The association of human 
fertility with rural conditions is less consistent. 
Some rural counties have shown high fertility, 
others—particularly in the South West—very 
low. Studying the change since 1871, the 
tendency up to 1891 was for rates to fall where 
they were already low, but from 1911 fertility 
has in general fallen most in. areas where the 
decline had previously been slightest. By 1937 
‘family size varied from 3.85 in Durham and 
Northumberland to 3.40 in the South West 
counties. In the former two counties 30.3 per 
cent. of all families contained five or more 
persons ; in the South West the proportion was 
21.8 per cent. Clearly there is here a distinct 
difference in terms of housing needs. 

Within this pattern of differing regional fertility 
we have further variations contributed by the 
influence of population density. Thus for 1931 
we have the following gross reproduction rates :— 


Gross Percentage 
Reproduc- _ fall since 
tion Rates 1911 
London ... an wash te 40 
County Boroughs 3 | O86 35 
Other urban districts ... 0.93 35.6 
Rural districts... i ee 31 


Since 1911 fertility has fallen faster in urban 
than in rural communities, thus widening the 
range of difference. But again, each separate 
density group contains within itself considerable 
variability, County Boroughs, for example, rang- 
ing from a gross reproduction rate of 1.43 
(Middlesbrough) to 0.55 (Bournemouth) and 
0.67 (Blackburn). 


We thus have regional, density and specific 
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community variations, and superimposed on 
these implied varieties of housing needs there 
is a great range of social class differences. The 
Registrar-General divides the whole population 
into five social classes, the constitution of which 
are largely determined by economic standards. 
The fertility data, like other social statistics, 
are inadequate, but what material there is for 
1931 shows the following distribution :— 
Number of legitimate 


births to 1,000 wives 
under, the age of 45 


Class 1. Professional, etc. ... 94 

,» 2 Intermediate sea 90 
(between 1 and 3) 

», 2. Skilled workers a 120 

» 4. Intermediate ei 133 
(between 3 and 5) 

». 5. Unskilled workers ... 153 


These rates indicate that Classes 1-2 are 
50 per cent. below replacement level and that 
unskilled workers are 40 per cent. more fertile 
than the most favourably placed classes. If we 
relate these figures to the results of the Over- 
crowding Survey we find that up to the present 
the largest houses have been occupied by the 
smallest families whilst the largest families have 
been enclosed in the smallest houses. This has 
resulted in what Mackinder so bluntly called 
“the slumdom of the poor and the boredom of 
the rich.” If we really believe that the nation’s 
capital comprises the occupants of the houses 
and not the dwellings themselves or the land on 
which they stand, then we can recognise this as 
a ridiculous state of affairs. 

To deduce from these statistics any facts which 
may guide planners to rebuild in accordance with 
family needs is not easy. But one general 
principle does emerge and that. is the necessity 
for variability. Variability in family size demands 
variability not only in dwelling size, but in 
“ living space,” in room to play and work within 
and without the house. Such variability must 
further be adjusted to local and regional needs 
and must take into account the provision of 
welfare clinics, créches, schools, community 
centres and other social services. In the past, 
new housing estates have catered for what is 
called ‘‘ the average family.” The country is 
dotted with such examples of misplaced uni- 
formity as, for instance, Norris Green, Liverpool, 
which grew in population to 25,000 in three 
years. Nearly all the earlier houses on this 
estate had three bedrooms resulting in empty 
and overcrowded bedrooms in the same street. 
Thus instead of catering for all sizes of families 
there was in Norris Green very little relationship 
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between the houses supplied and the accommoda- 
tion required. Most of the tenants came from 
Liverpool under re-housing schemes and a study 
of the city’s family structure ought to have 
conditioned the lay-out of the estate. Such 
instances of economic waste and lack of social 
planning can be found all over the country and 
can only lead to frustrated, unhealthy lives, 
family tension and inharmonious living. The 
same story of senseless uniformity’ is repeated 
in the provision of social and communal services. 
No thought is taken of the level of the local birth 
rate and its probable trend, of existing family 
size, and age structure. It is to be hoped that 


such factors will be taken into account when we 
can turn our minds to the creation of more than 
2,000,000 new dwellings. 


REAPING 
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So far I have written only of the past; a 
past of growing population. What of the future 
course of the birth-rate and its influence on the 
reconstruction of Britain? We have seen that 
fertility has declined without interruption for 
sixty years and that we are now entering the 
stage of declining numbers. The war will un- 
doubtedly hasten the birth-rate decline and if 
the last conflict is any guide there will be no 
permanent change in the trend. Nevertheless, 
if we can so change our way of life that an environ- 
ment will emerge within which parents will 
consciously desire children then the physical 
environment, the multiple and interlocked social 
agencies for communal existence must be attuned 
to social values rooted in a co-operative and not 
a competitive way of life. 


Noel Griggs, F.I.B.P., F.R.P.S. 
by permission from “‘ Modern Photography,” the Studio. 


Cc 
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Planning Commentary 


THE memorandum issued by the War Damage 
Commission early in August was a significant 
document. The Commission became, in effect, 
an auxiliary of town planning, thus carrying out 
section 7, paragraph 1, of the War Damage Act 
which stipulated that the Treasury would direct 
the Commission that payments in respect of war 
damage “‘shall be executed in conformity with the 
public interest, among other things, as respects 
town and country planning.” On 15th August 
the Commission gave notice in the London Gazette 
of the areas first to come under the Act. These 
included the City and County of London, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Coventry, Hull, Liverpool, Ply- 
mouth, Salford, Sheffield, Bootle, Birkenhead, 
Southampton, Swansea, Wallasey and Gosport. 
Anyone proposing to effect repairs to war damaged 
property must, if the cost exceeds £1,000 or ten 
times the net annual value of the hereditament, 
first inform the Commission. The Commission 
will then consult the local planning authority 
regarding the proposed works to ascertain whether 
they conform with replanning schemes and other 
public interests. The Commission may also im- 
pose requirements as to the nature of works, the 
materials to be used, and the time for their 
execution. ‘“‘While Wren’s plan,” commented 
the chairman of the Commission, Mr A. M. 
Trustram Eve, K.C., “suffered from lack of 
finance, the Commission has been given finance 
and the power to control that finance in order to 
help Lord Reith’s department in modern plan- 
ning.” The Commission, he added, would act as 
a stopper against individual attempts at bad 
planning before the local authorities had a chance 
to perfect their schemes and carry them into 


operation. 
* * * 


I weEnT to Bath a few days ago to speak at an 
unusual conference arranged by Miss Alma 
Royalton-Kisch in connection with the Living In 
Cities Exhibition. The Pump Room was crowded 
by an audience which consisted of a complete 
cross-section of the people of Bath. It was a 
cross-section by every test—age, middle-age, 
youth : experience, inexperience : local authority 
people with long experience of housing and town- 
planning committees: the city planning officer 
and the chairman of the association of local 
builders: industrialists and school girls: and— 
in spite of the charming but determined young 
lady who murmured to each speaker as he rose 
to address the audience, ‘Speak into the micro- 
phone and ‘No politics,’ ’’—of all political shades, 
Conservative to Communist. With it all, the 


speeches were remarkable for their unanimity, 
for their intelligence, for the solid background of 
knowledge which they revealed. Here was the 
public opinion of a town revealed in an arresting 
and vivid way. Town-planners everywhere would 
have been greatly encouraged if they had been 
able to listen-in. Years of propaganda have not 
been utterly lost. The young people especially 
knew what they were talking about, knew what 
they wanted: they wanted national planning, 
gracious living. They took in the whole picture 
and yet had an eye to the details which will give 
colour and variety to physical reconstruction. 
* * * 


WE record with regret the death at Letchworth 
on 19th August of Lady Edith Annie Howard, 
widow of Sir Ebenezer Howard, the founder of the 
Town and Country Planning Association. Lady 
Howard, who was 76 years of age, had been ill 
for a few weeks. She married Sir Ebenezer 
Howard at Temple Bruer, Lincolnshire, in 1907 
and co-operated with her husband in all his work. 


* * * 


A STRONG plea for a Central Planning Authority 
is made by the Oxford Committee on Planning 
and Reconstruction in their report, Part I of 
which has been published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (3d.). “It is hoped,” says the 
report, ‘‘to record the experience in this part of 
England, and the lessons that follow from it, may 
be useful, in some degree, to those who are dealing 
with the matter on the national scale. This 
applies to the question of the central authority in 
London. Great inconvenience and un- 
watrantable delays are continually caused by 
grave defects in the present system. Local 
planning authorities are entitled to ask that as 
such they should have dealings with a single 
department of State, and not with three or 
| ey 
* * * 


It is to be hoped that serious students of planning 
problems in the coming Reconstruction are read- 
ing Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s articles in The Architect 
and Building News. These are leisurely, and Sir 
Gwilym does not ration himself in words, but 
they are all the better for that, since the subject 
is vastly complex and, like the urban population, 
needs more space than it has hitherto succeeded in 
getting. Sir Gwilym occasionally chases his tail 
with the seriousness of a cat of mature age 
vecherchant a temps perdu ; and, as ever, he takes 


(continued on page 109) 
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Films 

for 
Planning 


By 


PAUL ROTHA 


From Paul Rotha’s film 


& among the ordinary people of Plymouth, 
Hull and Liverpool to-day and ask them 
how they want their homes, their streets and 
their city rebuilt. Go down to the stricken areas 
of London’s East End and ask them there. Go to 
meetings of town councils and local authorities. 
Ask them how they and their citizens and, indeed, 
Parliament itself, are going to set about their 
giant-job of not just the physical rebuilding of 
property but the creative new shaping of a 
different way of living. A vast majority will be 
unable to tell you. 

Should it be possible to make a Gallup survey 
now, it would almost certainly show that nine- 
tenths of the adult population of Great Britain 
are unaware of the social benefits that can arise 
from a scientifically planned approach to the 
business of living. 


If all the research, knowledge and theory about 
planning for the social good of the community 
are to be used fully in the great task of recon- 
struction, the sooner these resources are made 
known to the public the better. Taking it for 
granted (a big risk !) that it will be the technicians, 
the specialists and the technologists who will draw 
up the blue prints for our new way of living, then 
their immediate job is surely to prepare the people 
for a desire for, as well as an acceptance of, this 
new approach to everyday living? And surely 
the most logical way of doing this is to show 
people simply and personally what was, and in 
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“Five and Under,” produced for the Ministry of Information 
and the Ministry of Health. 


most cases still is, wrong with the old ; and, more- 
over, how it came to be wrong ? 

The great mass of people do not know what 
“planning”’ means, except to grumble if the shops 
are too far away or too expensive, or if the movies 
or the pub is inaccessible. Many middle-class 
people still cling to the 1918-1939 way of living 
and will be reluctant to accept anything different 
because they do not know what alternatives there 
are to the old. Many city slum-dwellers can 
recognise as alternatives only the apartment- 
blocks round the corner in pre-war days, or the 
rural housing to which some of them have been 
evacuated. 

If the people themselves are ever to demand by 
constitutional means that the full resources of 
science, industry, architecture, agriculture, medi- 
cine and education should be put to the common 
weal, they must first know about these resources. 


Lord Reith and Mr Greenwood appoint 
advisers. Every appropriate Society and Institute 
has by now its Reconstruction Committee. But 
their findings and recommendations mostly stop 
short at a White Paper or a brief newspaper report. 
Mr Lane’s Pelicans, E.N.S.A.’s travelling exhibi- 
tions and the B.B.C.’s broadcasts are all in their 
way fine. Publishers tell us that there is an ever- 
growing demand for books and pamphlets about 
things as they are and things as they might be. 
In this way thousands of persons can get to know 
about better living. But there are still more 
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thousands adding up to millions who are not 
touched by these methods. They can, I suggest, 
be reached by only one way ; by the penetrating 
coverage and power of simple explanation of the 
film. 

As a medium unequalled for spreading informa- 
tion by multiplicity of showing, the documentary 
film had already been used with effect in Britain 
in the ten years before the war. Since then, after 
a false start due to political prejudice, it has been 
put to both propaganda and information uses by 
most Government departments by way of the 
Ministry of Information. If ever there was 
occasion to use this dual medium of sight and 
sound for linking the knowledge of the expert 
with the needs of the common people, it is in this 
urgent problem of explaining “‘planning’’ to the 
community. 

Since the war not a single film has been made 
to this end. There are a few left over from pre- 
war days, some of which might be usefully 
re-shown. Face of Britain had success in its 
day; Housing Problems has still great value ; 
The City (the G.P.O. Film Unit one) explained 
the Bressey Report ; Roads Across Britain told 
of the national need for road planning; Spare 
Time dealt with leisure problems from a sur- 
realist angle. More recently, a print of the 
American The City, Mumford-inspired and Mum- 
ford-commentated, has been shown privately. 
It sprawls, lacks ambition, and offers more a 
satire on mechanised American city life than a 
constructive lead to fulfilling human needs for 
living. The British Council’s Green Girdle, for 
all its Technicolour, is not what its title suggests. 
The Ministry of Health has sponsored two or 
three that fall in allied fields; Five and Under 
discusses what happens to young children if their 
mothers are caught in the war effort. Living 
With Strangers tackles billeting and community 
living problems. But the big issues have not been 
touched. 


Social Aspects of Planning 

Presumably both the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings and Mr Greenwood’s department can 
have films made via the Ministry of Information 
as do other Government departments. But films 
about reconstruction obviously cannot be confined 
to films about buildings and land. The social, 
scientific and economic aspects of community 
living in the post-War world cannot be avoided in 
any seriously constructive film education for 
planning. Hence films made by either Lord Reith 
or Mr Greenwood’s departments must necessarily 
tread on the toes of other Government depart- 
ments—Health, Transport, Labour, Education, 
Agriculture and soon. Thus proper Government 
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film propaganda for planning is inescapably bound 
up with the birth of a Central Planning Authority. 

Apart from Goévernment initiated films, all the 
industries concerned in the physical side of 
rebuilding will presumably be anxious to make 
known the particular resources and merits of their 
products. Steel, glass, plastics, concrete, light 
alloys, timber, clay products and the suppliers of 
light and fuel—all have something to say as well 
as to sell. In this field it is hoped that a wide 
perspective of the individual merits of materials 
will prevail over a narrow competitive outlook. 

From the start, it is clear that like the whole 
subject of reconstruction itself, films about recon- 
struction must be carefully planned as a 
programme of education fulfilling a specific 
purpose directed at specific types of audiences. 
No useful aim can be met by producing recon- 
struction films haphazardly and without relation 
to each other and to a main policy. 

I have not space to list the many purposes 
which planning films might serve, but I will state 
two main aims which I believe should be behind 
any programme of films. First, to dispel the 
belief that reconstruction will be carried out 
mainly by builders, engineers and architects, and 
to make widely known the full resources of science, 
medicine, education, agriculture, industry, power 
and fuel supply, transport, as well as sociological 
research, that will all play their part in any pro- 
gressively reconstructed country. Second, in 
every film there should be explanation of the 
inevitability of change as a natural part of 
human history. By emphasis on the wide changes 
in social habit during the last generation, which 
have been greatly speeded up as a result of the 
war, it should be possible to capitalise present day 
uncertainties and to condition the community 
to the adaptations necessary for a planned 
society. 

To whom should such films be directed? 
These audiences, I suggest, should be the targets :- 

(i) Central authorities, local authorities, town 
and county councils, technical and pro- 
fessional bodies, education committees, and 
all bodies actively concerned with and 
empowered to reconstruct. 

(ii) Industrialists, public utility bodies, chain 
stores, housing estates, building societies, 
land owning trusts, and others who may 
have some measure of control over recon- 
struction or who will have to submit to a 
nationally planned policy. 

Last, but not least :— 

(iii) The general public—the individual shop- 
keepers, house-owners, land-owners and 
tenants—to make known to them what the 
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resources of the experts and specialists can 
do to improve the life of the community of 
which they are members. A great and 
important audience lies in the Trade Unions 
the Co-operative Societies and in the Armed 
Forces. Workers and temporary soldiers 
have much to gain from reconstruction ; 
it is one of the reasons for which they are 
said to be working and fighting, but they 
are least able individually to improve their 
lot. Thus they rely most on the kind of 
collective effort which popular education 
encourages. 


And how are they to be reached? All three 
categories can be reached by means of specially 
arranged shows of films in cinemas (out of hours) 
and by 16-mm mobile projectors such as those 
organised by the M.O.I.’s Central Film Library. 
By this coming winter, the C.F.L. will probably be 
able to organise and draw its audiences from 
groups of specialised interests. The audiences 
grouped under (i) and (ii) above can only be 
effectively reached by this method of organised 
showings. Films made for these groups cannot 
and should not be broadcast to unselected 
audiences. For the latter, no less important, 
films of a general kind are wanted to create among 
the mass of people the desire for a better planned 
life. These films should be sent out by way of the 
ordinary public cinemas, which means that they 
must be made with wide general appeal around 
themes arising from the human needs for recon- 
struction. 

Without at this stage determining what 
audiences they are designed for, it is both amusing 
and provocative to list some subject headings 
under which films could be made :— 


(1) Location of Industry (broad lines of national 
planning, population, power, communica- 
tions, rural areas, etc). 

(2) Town and Regional Planning. 


(3) Housing: Rural and Urban (Flats and 
Housing Estates). 


) 

) Decentralised Industry. 

) Resettlement of Civilian Population. 

) Cheap Power (especially rural). 

) Reorganisation of boundaries (Local govern- 

ment, Parish, County, Rural Councils, etc.). 

(9) Diet and Agriculture (Revival of Agricul- 
ture, Municipal Farms, Nutrition, Science 
applied to Agriculture, etc.). 

(10) Nature reservations (Green belts, 

National Parks, Estates and Country 

Mansions, Sanctuaries, etc.). 
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(11) Education (Village colleges, community 
centres, reformed Public Schools, Museums, 
Archives, Universities, Specialist Colleges). 

(12) Positive Health. 

(13) Modern Psychology (In relation to crime, 

neurosis, child delinquency, etc.). 

4) Leisure. 

5) New Fuels (Smoke Abatement). 

6) Scientific research (State and Industrial). 

7) Materials and What Can be Done with 

Them. 

18) Standardisation. 

19) Signs, Names and Advertisements. 

0) Style and Taste in Everyday Things. 

1) Forestation. 

(22) National Services of Different Types 
(Citizenship). 

(23) Youth Movements. 


With its many unique devices of animated 
models, diagrams and map work, with its power 
for argument and discussion in the sound-track, 
with its simple yet persuasive powers of explana- 
tion, and with its capacity for wide and simul- 
taneous performance in dozens of places, the film 
is the most suitable medium for this education to a 
new acceptance and viewpoint towards living. 
Let’s get ahead with it in an opportunity that will 
never recur. 


Neighbourly Winds 


(Planned for Aspect) 
Around the sky the four winds roam, 
And waft contentment on our home. 
When the wind is in the North 
Spriggs’s wireless bellows forth, 
When the wind is in the West 
Briggs’s bonfire smoulders best, 
When the wind is in the East 
Higgs’s dog’s a howling beast, 
When the wind is in the South 
Wiggs’s kids are loud of mouth. 
Thus to our souls blow peace and rest 
From East and South and North and West. 


—METROFUG. 
ADDENDUM 
(For the Six-dimensional) 


When the wind is from On Top 
Bloggs’s blakeys clop-clop-clop, 
When the wind’s from Underneath 
Moggs’s menu we must breathe. 


By bounteous blasts thus are we blest 
From North, South, Down, Up, East and West. 
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The Dispersion of the Arts 


By IVOR BROWN 


NE of the absurd features of our top-heavy 

megalopolitan civilisation has been the 

complete lack of proportion and balance in 
the distribution of the arts and amenities. Along 
with over-crowding of industries and offices (with 
consequent under-population elsewhere) has gone 
over-crowding of theatres, concert-halls, cinemas, 
and so forth. A particularly tiresome con- 
sequence of this has been the creation of a third 
“rush-hour,” as if the morning and evening 
scrambles were not sufficiently odious and anti- 
social. 

In normal times a square mile or so of land in 
the West End of London contains thirty theatres, 
probably as many or more cinemas, and countless 
places of meeting for one form of pleasure or 
other, bars, restaurants, billiard-saloons, music- 
rooms, clubs and raree-shows of all kinds. These 
nearly all empty themselves between 10.45 and 
11.15 p.m. On a wet night, when more people 
than usual are fighting for conveyances, the con- 
gestion is a public nuisance and the traffic-blocks 
are even worse than in day-time. 

The centralising tendency has been gravely 
aggravated of late years. When I was a boy in 
N.W. London I could go to the theatre (sometimes 
to very good plays with first-rate performers) at 
the Camden Town Theatre or the Marlborough in 
Holloway and there were similar first-class 
suburban play-houses all round London. Also 
the provincial theatre was in a far healthier state 
than it was a year or two ago. The touring 
system decayed and inhabitants of many a town 
of 100,000 population at last had no theatre at 
all: there might be a struggling ‘‘repertory” 
working under impossible conditions with con- 
sequent poverty of standard, but companies and 
productions of real quality no longer passed that 
way, as they had done all through the nineteenth 
century. When people were up in London they 
put in a bout of play-going: at home they had 
little or nothing of the kind. 

That kind of living was obviously all wrong. 
Human nature, it is true, likes contiguity in its 
amusements, as in its labours. Every capital has 
its Pleasure Centre, as it has its Business Quarter. 
No amount of policy will prevent that. But what 
was so wrong in Britain was not only the de- 
pendence of Surbiton on Shaftesbury Avenue, but 
the dependence of the provinces on London in so 
many matters of culture and entertainment. The 


evil of centralisation was progressing further in 
the provincial areas. If you asked why there 
was no music or drama in a town where these 
things had lived and even prospered twenty years 
ago, you were told ‘‘People all go into Birmingham 
or Leeds or Manchester for that sort of thing 
now. It’s such an easy journey.” 

Easy, perhaps, but wasteful of time and money 
and trouble and, above all, destructive of sensible 
living. For surely the essence of sensible living 
is to have both your work and your relaxation 
reasonably close. The abolition of distance by 
machinery has been proved a curse ten times 
over, not only in war, but in peace. It has 
menaced and very nearly destroyed the habit of 
finding or creating the good things of life in and 
around the home. It has made that preposterous 
horror, the dormitory town, and deprived even 
this of its natural amenities. 

It’s a very ill war that blows nobody any good 
and one fortunate feature of the last two years 
has been the revival of town life in the arts as 
opposed to the centralising process of the previous 
decades. The leading artists were thrown out of 
London : their premises were closed, their public 
reduced. So they returned to their old function 
and became, often at great profit, strolling players. 
The “National Theatre” remained an empty site 
in South Kensington. But the theatre became 
more genuinely national than it had been for a 
long time. So too with the other arts. They 
went to the people. And the welcome has been 
warm, so cordial indeed, as to encourage high 
hopes that a far better balance may be preserved 
for the future in our national arrangements. 

The accident of war, which dispersed the arts 
as it dispersed population, has been assisted by 
policy as well. Take, for example, the creation 
and continuance of such a body as C.E.M.A. 
This Council for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts was founded by a generous gift of the 
Pilgrim Trust for the sustenance of the arts in 
war-time and then supported, through the Board 
of Education Vote and with the help of the 
Board’s personnel, by the Treasury. The plan 
was a double one: assistance for the amateur 
play-makers or music-makers, where war had 
intensified their difficulties ; then assistance for 
the professionals, which also, of course, meant the 
gratification of the public by keeping good things 
going for their benefit. 
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Hence sprang a really large pattern of considered 
dispersion. It was part of the policy not to pile 
up artistic opportunities in large towns which had 
(or were supposed to have) a good deal in that 
kind already. Indeed, much care was taken to 
send the very best in drama, music and painting 
into areas least likely to have had such amenities 
before. The artist collaborated finely in this. 
So distinguished a pianist as Pouishnoff made 
special C.E.M.A. tours of Yorkshire towns and 
villages and the Hallé and other large orchestras 
went out on new itineraries in the manufacturing 
areas. The “Old Vic” sent special units up the 
mining villages of South Wales and into the 
North-East of England coalfields, and the ‘Art 
for the People’ Exhibitions of ancient and 
modern painting, of industrial design, and of 
town-planning were despatched all over the king- 
dom from Aberdeen to Neath, together with 
experts who could answer questions and interpret 
things to any people who were puzzled by what 
they saw. 

That so much could be done (and on a trifling 
income) was made possible by the very enthusi- 
astic welcome given by the general public. The 
pessimists, who were many, said for example that 
it would be ridiculous to take “straight music”’ 
to the canteens of munition factories, but the 
results were just the opposite. By sending first- 
rate artists with a sensibly balanced programme 
C.E.M.A. made its factory concerts enormously 
popular, as the Welfare Officers at the Ministry 
of Labour would testify. The amount of latent 
taste and talent in this country is very large. 
But the local initiative which would develop it 
has been pitifully small. 


Where does all this point for the future? To 
the necessity for keeping a national balance in 
the world of art and entertainment and for 
avoiding the anti-social concentrations of talent 
and opportunity which were drying up all mental 
and emotional vitality in the smaller towns. It 
is not known whether C.E.M.A., which was 
created as an emergency body, will survive the 
war. But something of the kind will certainly 
be needed in the poverty to come, wherein the 
discovery of rich, private patrons of the arts will 
be impossible and it will be essential to plan the 
recreational policy of the nation on a national and 
democratic basis. The happy-go-lucky indi- 
vidualism of the past, whereby the provision of 
music and drama depended on the chance 
benevolence of a rich man, cannot continue, 
because rich men cannot continue unless they 
swindle the income tax or otherwise perform 
illegal contortions. We have got to work out 
new schemes of self-help and to see at the same 
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The “‘ Old Vic”’ is touring the smaller towns of Britain. 
King John (Ernest Milton) with the English Court in the 
production by Tyrone Guthrie and Lewis Casson. 


time that public money, if spent on the arts, 
goes to the whole public and not just to London. 


So the war-time dispersion has given us the 
opportunity to review the muddle of our old ways 
and to watch a new policy working in a tentative 
but encouraging manner. The audiences in small 
places, who have enjoyed direct contact with great 
artists and great art through this scattering and as 
a part of a C.E.M.A. tour, always say, ‘‘ You 
remember us now, when London is not so good 
for you. Are you going to forget us altogether 
when the capital calls and the lights go up again?”’ 
It would be a scandal as well as a folly if there 
was an immediate rush after the war to centralise 
the arts in London and one or two other cities 
in the bad old way. Any properly planned town 
of to-morrow will have its own theatre and a 
concert-hall and picture gallery. A _ properly 
planned nation of to-morrow will see that these 
are not left empty. We may get a National 
Theatre in South Kensington, but must also get 
a theatre which goes to the nation. These years 
are showing us how to organise on a broader basis 
and the lesson must not be forgotten. If slogans 
there must be, I suggest this for a vital de- 
mocracy, ““The Best for the Most.” The best 
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plans in housing and in civic design include the 
best plans for leisure. Leisure itself a freedom- 
loving people will never organise, but the oppor- 
tunities for using leisure in a voluntary, spon- 
taneous way should be carefully prepared. The 
Best for the Most does not mean forcing people 
to pay yawning attendance on great art, but only 
that those who want the best should have, 
wherever they live, the best possible chance to 
enjoy it. 





ARE WE ALL AGREED? 


Opinions from Press and Platform 


FACTORIES and new communities should be set 
up in the countryside on a planned basis. Clean, 
healthy surroundings, clean work, clean houses, 
children living in an atmosphere free from smoke 
and fumes are aims to be realised. 


—MISS CAROLINE HASLETT. 


Man should live where he works and like living 
there. Dormitory towns are wholly without 
character. 


—S. P. B. MAIS in The Oxford Mail. 


THE folly of building housing estates independent 
of industrial considerations has been well illus- 
trated. . . The success of Welwyn and Letch- 
worth, and now of Wythenshawe, provide ample 
arguments for a garden city, self-contained and 
balanced in social composition, to be built well 
outside the city boundaries, but, like Wythen- 
shawe, to be represented in the parent city 
council. 


—ARTHUR H. M. KIRBY in The Glasgow Herald. 


We must create green belts round our towns 
and cities, as a precautionary measure to stop 
their continuous growth into still greater un- 
wieldy conglomerations than they are at present. 


—ARTHUR C. TOWNSEND, 
in the Portsmouth Evening News. 


How is it possible to plan new cities or redevelop 
old ones without clearly studying the location of 
industry ? How is the country to be assured 
of a sound agricultural policy unless the land- 
surface is correctly balanced between agriculture, 
residential and industrial development ? 


—jJ. D. LEDEBOER. 
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In the past a chief cause of the bad planning, 
or lack of planning, has been the multiplicity 
of ownerships, each owner trying to make the 
best of his opportunities. But where a single man 
has been able to prepare a plan on a big scale, he 
has usually seen the advantage of proper provision 
of open spaces, and a good layout of roads, and 
bold architectural treatment, and this in his own 
interest apart from any altruistic motive. The 
best-known examples are perhaps the West 
End squares, Bath, Letchworth, and Welwyn. 


—T. A. HENDERSON in The Times. 


I CONSIDER there should be one central authority 
to control all planning. Until Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam and London showed what damage from the 
air could be done, we were content to let our 
cities straggle out and out. That is gone for 
ever. Decentralisation is inevitable. 


—DR W. FARNCOMBE. 


THE question arises whether the cities will ever 
be rebuilt on the old scale, and indeed whether 
it is ‘even desirable that they should be. A 
general policy of decentralisation under govern- 
ment direction may be expected to result in 
rapid development of the old market towns and 
the creation of new towns in outlying areas. 


—Universe. 


For war purposes we must control the location 
of industry, and we need a similar control in 
peace-time if we are to retain the beauty of our 
countryside and prevent the worst excesses of a 
post-war boom and inevitable post-war slump. 
We cannot drift back to Jaissez-faire in our 
agricultural life. 


—COMMANDER STEPHEN KING HALL, M.P. 
reported in The Times. 


As usual in Britain, voluntary and unofficial 
effort has pointed the way to advance. It is a 
far cry from William Morris and Ebenezer Howard 
yet their dreams of workmen living in comfort and 
beauty, of towns where every house should have 
a garden, and factories and shops should be 
conveniently designed for their users, are still 
the inspiration of many bodies. Town planning 
itself has become a profession, whose Institute 
grants its own diploma. Both this Institute 
and its popular counterpart, the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, are advocates of a 
national planning commission. 


—The Times (by a Special Correspondent). 
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BOOK REVIEWS — 


The 








Case for A New Order 


By SIR WILLIAM E. WHYTE 


President of the Scottish Branch of the Town and Country Planning Association : Member of Lord 
Reith’s Advisory Panel : Member of the Barlow Commission. 


Town and Country Planning : The Prelude to Post- 
War Reconstruction. By Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Glen McAllister. With an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


thoroughly good book. It is interesting ; 

it is informative ; it is constructive—just 
the qualities that are required of such a book and 
at such a time as this. The authors build up 
their case for a new order of living and working, 
from facts and data that cannot be controverted. 
The costly mistakes of the past in the sphere of 
development, due to lack of planning and fore- 
sight, have often been emphasised, but I question 
if the case against the “ old order ”’ has ever been 
more convincingly and pertinently told. And the 
telling was never more opportune than at present. 


The lack of conscious direction in the sphere of 
development is indisputable; the remedy of 
Planning on a National scale is obvious. But this 
planning is not going to be a simple matter. It 
trenches so extensively on so many phases of our 
life—social, industrial, economic, that its compila- 
tion will be a work of magnitude and complexity 
that cannot be overestimated. But it can be 
done ; it must be done. The health, the safety, 
the prosperity of the nation depend upon a sound 
national policy of planning. What concerns one 
most is this: Is the immensity of the work of 
preparation fully realised, and can we be assured 
that the national plan and machinery will be 
evolved timeously ? As soon as hostilities cease, 
there will be a scramble on the part: of local 
authorities and private persons to launch out with 
housing schemes, public works, factories, shops 
and the like—work very much in arrear on account 
of war conditions, and work necessitated by the 
devastating air attacks; work of the greatest 
possible urgency. If the National Plan or 
Policy, and if the Regional and Local Plans are 
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not well forward, what is to happen? Haphazard 
and unrelated development everywhere, making 
more difficult and more expensive the ultimate 
correction of those evils which the Government 
and the Country now so definitely deplore. There 
is assuredly need for expedition. 

The authors have set out to demonstrate that 
the problems of physical environment, whether 
for industry, commerce, or family life are so closely 
interrelated as to be capable of solution only by 
National Planning, and they have succeeded 
admirably in their task. Their “Introduction” 
to the Book is a wonderfully fine conspectus of the 
whole situation. The emphasis laid upon the 
“needs of the family” as a starting point in 
planning, will find ready acceptance, and the 
manner in which the authors build up an attrac- 
tive picture of rational development is exceed- 
ingly good. While one appreciates the view that 
a house surrounded by its own garden is generally 
preferred for family life, we must nevertheless, 
not rule out the many other forms of housing of 
the terrace and service flat type which can be 
very attractive and are favoured by many people. 
It all depends, of course, upon the planning, and 
the suitable inclusion of essential amenities. Ina 
well ordered community we must have variety— 
to suit different tastes, and at the same time, to 
lend attractiveness to the general lay-out. 

The reviewer was specially interested in the 
well-argued case for Decentralisation in relation 
to the large towns and cities—a matter of 
supreme importance, and one that is exercising 
very real concern to Local Authorities. The 
opening up of the congested Areas, where values 
are high, is a formidable proposition on account 
of the enormous cost that will be involved. But 
—as has been shown—there are other ways and 
means of carrying out this essentially necessary 
piece of work than by the wholesale purchase of 
property. If land is acquired outwith the 
congested areas and suitably planned for residen- 
tial and industrial purposes, inducements can be 
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offered to the owners of works and factories in the 
congested areas to move out to better and brighter 
sites. There are other ways of overcoming the 
difficulty, but comprehensive planning must be 
employed over a wide area. 


The “Introduction” to this book is, as I have 
indicated, a remarkably compact and workman- 
like exposition of the problems that face the 
Country, and how these may be met. The 
various chapters are in excellent sequence. They 
contain a vast amount of information which will 
be of the utmost value, not only to those 
engaged in the work of housing and planning, 
but to an ever growing public interested in this 
the most absorbing of Social Questions. A very 
real service has been rendered to the cause of 
Post War Reconstruction by this publication, 
and we owe a very great deal to its authors, 
Mr and Mrs Gilbert McAllister. The illustrations 
are splendid. 


The Criteria of Planning 


Overture to Planning. By F. J. Osborn, Intro- 
duction by The Rt Hon Viscount Samuel. 
Rebuilding Britain Series, No. 1. Faber and 
Faber, Ltd. Is. Od. 


N the spate of books, pamphlets and news- 

paper articles which the student of planning 
is persuaded to read by well-meaning enthusiasts, 
it is a relief to come across this little booklet 
by Mr Osborn. As its title suggests, it postulates 
no new and staggering theory, but merely consists 
of a planning overture in which the motifs of 
later issues in the series are introduced. Its 
great value lies in the balance that has been 
preserved between the various problems of 
National re-development. 


Within the space of twenty-nine pages, the 
reader is made acquainted with sufficient of the 
historical background to our ‘present planning 
problems, and is brought face-to-face with the 
major points of policy which must be settled if 
a satisfactory solution is to be obtained. 


An example of the clear thinking to be found 
in this book, is the very capable précis of the 
findings of the Barlow Commission on page 13. 
In a similar manner, the author deals with the 
vexed question of land control, giving the reader 
essential information without minimising the 
difficulties of adopting any of the various schemes 
already advanced. 


On two occasions only, Mr Osborn allows 
himself to depart from his role of neutral guide : 
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first, when he advocates a National standard 
of housing density, and secondly, when he defends 
the Garden City idea against charges brought 
forward by newcomers to the planning field who 
have not troubled to understand the practical 
implications of Ebenezer Howard's ideals. It 
is well that these two points should have been 
mentioned, although there will be many who 
will disagree with the first of them. 


Writing from the standpoint of one whose 
experience of planning goes back to the reconstruc- 
tion period which succeeded the last war, the 
author recognises the serious possibility of failure 
to take the fullest advantage of present oppor- 
tunities. 


In this democratic country, an informed public 
opinion is the strongest safeguard against failure. 
Overture to Planning can do much _ towards 
educating the public along sane lines; it will 
provide the criteria by which any newly dis- 
covered panacea may be judged. For that reason, 
it should have an early place in the programmes 
of the many Study Circles on post-war reconstruc- 
tion now being established. 


C. BERTRAM PARKES, 


The Two Fires of London 


History Under Fire. Fifty-two photographs 
of Air Raid Damage to London Buildings, 1940-41, 
by Cecil Beaton. With a Commentary by James 
Pope-Hennessy. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


HE tragedy of the bombing of London has 

often been compared to the disaster of the 
Great Fire. Mr Pope-Hennessy here points out 
that the comparison is facile. The Great Fire 
was the funeral pyre of the Middle Ages. The 
real tragedy of the air-raid damage to medieval 
London lies in the fact that we had anyway so 
little of medieval London left. Of London’s 
four important medieval churches only two 
survived the night of December 30, 1940. There 
is the measure and the extent of the tragedy. 
The whole story of the architectural and historical 
ruin wrought by the bombs is faithfully and 
accurately recorded here no less by the charac- 
teristic Beaton photography than by Mr Pope- 
Hennessy’s brilliant commentary. There are 
fascinating comparisons, too, between the photo- 
graphs of famous churches as they appeared after 
their destruction and with earlier drawings. Mr 
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Pope-Hennessy surveys the damage with a far 
from sentimental eye. “‘ The damage to the east 
end of St Paul’s Cathedral,’ he writes, “is 
more severe than it looks. A bomb exploding 
in the roof has hurled part of a great arch down 
upon the altar (pulverising this tasteless Victorian 
creation, but missing the equally ugly reredos).”’ 


Debate on Agriculture 


Soil and Sense. By Michael Graham. With a 
preface by Sir E. John Russell, Director of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. Faber & 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Programme for Agriculture. Edited by Brian 
Vesey-Fitzgerald. With a foreword by the 
Rt Hon R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


ERE are two books which should be read 

by all who are thinking seriously of the 
uture of British agriculture in relation to post- 
war reconstruction. There is a fundamental 
unity about them which makes for clear thinking 
on the part of the uninitiated. And to the un- 
initiated they are in the main addressed. Because 
it is a one man production and because the 
one man approaches all the problems involved 
with a simple, direct profundity, Soil and Sense 
is very much the better book. It is difficult 
indeed to remember that it is a technical work at 
all: few people are so free from jargon as Mr 
Graham and few have such a grasp of the funda- 
mental issues. We forget which poet it was who 
wrote of the lady ‘“‘ so demure, she could not say 
the word manure.” Mr Graham is not demure. 
“ Living space ”’ he says, “ is not merely a question 
of acreage; for the depth of soil has to be con- 
sidered and, still more, its content of humus, 
If any nation suddenly decides not to import 
fodder, so that the number of beasts has to be 
reduced, there is nothing to prevent the conse- 
quence : that country will become short of lebens- 
raum; for not all its skill in chemicals can 
teplace humus as dung does.” It is rather a 
distressing picture that Mr Graham paints of 
town-mouse and country-mouse each engaged in 
the other’s ruin. When we drive pens instead of 
plough-teams it is not only our lives which become 
divorced from the land: our thoughts are also 
divorced. The garden still is the townsman’s 
link with the country and with agriculture. It is 
for that reason that Mr Graham approaches the 








problems of agriculture through the problems of 
the garden. 


The next book is a work by several hands— 
distinguished hands including Lord Addison, 
Sir Ralph Glyn, Sir Daniel Hall, A. G. Street, and 
Lord Cranworth, edited by Brian Vesey-Fitz- 
gerald, and blessed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
One wonders whether the description of 
Mr Hudson on the dust-jacket and elsewhere 
(except on the Contents Page) as “ Minister for 
Agriculture ”’ is intentional. Is there a difference 
between a Minister ‘ of ’’ and a Minister “ for” 
Agriculture ? At any rate one of his predecessors, 
Lord Addison, makes a notable appeal to us all 
to be for agriculture and demands that “ the 
criminal folly of the reaction that followed the 
last war shall not be repeated.” Incidentally 
Lord Addison challenges the view that there is a 
necessary ‘‘ contradiction between prosperous 
trade and manufacturing industries and a pros- 
perous agriculture.” He asserts the need for a 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. He says that 
we have only “ toyed ” with the provision of good 
cottages for agricultural workers, and points 
out that in Northamptonshire, for example, 
5,000 out of the 24,500 cottages examined were 
condemned outright. In Retford, Nottingham- 
shire, eighty per cent. of the cottages would be 
condemned by the medical officer. Of the 
34,000 houses provided under the 1931 and 1934 
Acts “it is open to question whether more than 
20,000 of them are occupied by agricultural 
workers. They cannot afford the rents.” He 
estimates the minimum need for new cottages in 
agricultural areas, after making full allowance for 
reconditioning, as 250,000. 

Planning, Lord Addison maintains, has so far 
failed agriculture. ‘‘ There is,’ he writes, “ no 
more striking instance in the whole field of our 
legislative and administrative efforts of the 
failure of well-meaning attempts to reconcile the 
irreconcilable than is to be found in the medley 
of Acts, Amending Acts, Orders, Regulations, 
Hearings and Appeals, that have been formulated 
from time to time in the effort to secure such 
planning as will allow for development and at the 
same time preserve natural beauties from spolia- 
tion. You can either let people do as they like 
in building houses for miles along new roads that 
are made at great public cost, or plant unsightly 
buildings at some choice place in a beauty spot, or 
you can decide that building should only be al- 
lowed in accordance with rational planning and 
with regard to the preservation of our landscape, 
and that the making of personal profit shall be 
subordinated to it. But you cannot do both 
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things at the same time.” “A National 
Authority ” to control such matters is his solution. 


Lord Lymington’s essay is perhaps the most 
notable in the book. He is a forthright thinker 
and he gets directly to the point that ‘‘our whole 
future life depends on the values which obtain 
for us in life, in other words, our purpose in 
life in so far as man can judge it from wisdom 
and experience in our past. We need to use 
our land to its best extent, because without 
it we cannot fulfil the true needs of the belly 
and the begetting of children. . . . The impor- 
tance of the right and reverent use of the soil can 
only be judged in the light of this instinctive 
purpose and the values it enforces.’’ Mr A. G. 
Street writes pithily and his underlying conclusion 
is the same: ‘‘‘ Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.’ When, and not till when, 
every dweller in the meanest street knows that 
he has a little treasure in the land of his own 
country, can he be expected to give it a little of 
his heart also.’”’ In contrast, Sir Daniel Hall 
pleads for power farming with units of thousands 
rather than hundreds of acres with national 
ownership of the land as an essential to land use. 


The book has all the merits and all the demerits 
of a symposium. Mr Vesey-Fitzgerald performs 
his task as editor well in spite of his—quite 
serious—defence of landowners as an “‘ oppressed 
minority ” for whom we are fighting this war. 


—GILBERT MCALLISTER. 


The Polish Scene 


Polish Panorama. By Lewitt-Him, with an 
Introduction by Sir Hugh Walpole. M. I. 
Kolin. 8s. 6d. 


PANORAMA of pre-war Poland, in the 

words of Sir Hugh Walpole, “both a 
recollection and a prophecy,” this book shows the 
Polish scene in all its aspects, its towns, its rivers, 
its fields, its bridges, its cathedrals—such as that 
eleventh century one at Gniezno rising from a 
willow fringed lake—its open-air markets, its 
twentieth century miracle-port of Gdynia. The 
Introduction to this book must have been one of 
the last things Sir Hugh Walpole wrote before 
he died. His verdict may well stand: ‘ This 
book speaks to the whole world ; it is a symbol 
of all the things for which the free world is 
fighting—God, love of man for man, domesticity, 
work on the soil of one’s land, love of the Arts, 
freedom of speech and thought, comradeship of 
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nations.” Incidentally the authors of this book, 
Lewitt and Him, met in a Warsaw café eight 
years ago. Since then they have merged their 
personalities in the one author, Lewitt-Him, and 
this is the third or fourth book they have pub- 
lished since they came to London four years ago : 
their previous books, especially Locomotive, de- 
signed for children, are now eagerly sought by 
collectors. 


Through the Lens 


Modern Photography, 1940-41. Edited by C. G. 
Holme. The Studio Ltd. Wrapper 5s. 0d. 
Cloth 7s. 6d. 


R HOLME has made his annual selection 

with discrimination and with “ vision.” 
The photographs, all technically perfect, portray 
a world not of warring nations but of permanent 
values. Such studies as “‘ The Way of the Wind,” 
by K. M. Parsons, F.R.P.s., and ‘“‘ Reaping,” by 
Noel Griggs, F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S., remind us of days 
when it was possible to lead lives “ full of sweet 
dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.”’ 


Planning for Defence 


The Art of Camouflage. By Lieut.-Colonel 
C. H. R. Chesney. Robert Hale Ltd. 1941. 
252 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d. 


MONG the findings of the Royal Com- 

mission on the geographical distribution of 
Industry, this interesting observation occurs— 
“We think that even on a long term view the 
risk of air attack should be taken into account as 
an important factor in determining how the 
population and industry of this country should 
be distributed.” 


Lt.-Col. C. H. R. Chesney may not meet with 
universal agreement on the inherent tendency of 
mankind to go to war, but it will be generally 
accepted that purely strategical considerations 
will acquire a new importance in the future 
planning of industry, communications and ser- 
vices. In his section dealing with civil camouflage 
the author, confining himself .mainly to the 
technical aspect of the problem and drawing 
from a long and varied experience of the subject, 
rightly emphasises that the point at which 
camouflage should begin is at the inception of the 
new plan, and not after the plan has been trans- 
lated into fact when the damage, strategically, 
may already have been done. He pertinently 
points out that the term camouflage denotes very 
much more than the application of various forms 
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of concealment or deception, which at their best 
are a species of conjuring, to an existing state of 
affairs. 

Considering more detailed planning, such as 
the design of industrial buildings and develop- 
ment layouts, the author’s technical observations 
bring to light a sharp conflict between the rival 
claims of safety and amenity which may not 
readily be resolved. For example, it may be 
open to doubt in time of peace whether even a 
permanent ‘“‘war risk’’ would warrant the per- 
petuation of the structurally grotesque forms, the 
disorganised and sometimes industrially un- 
economical planning of units, which are inherent 
in the art of deliberate deception. A com- 
petent production layout may be a glaring target 
for the enemy bomber by virtue of its very 
competence, and Lt.-Col. Chesney probably ap- 
preciates this when he postulates this problem 
and leaves it open for solution. 


R. V. PIDGEON. 


Too Much Fuss 


Decorative Art, 1941: The Studio Year Book. 
Edited by C.G. Holme. The Studio Ltd. Paper 
8s. 6d. Cloth 12s. Od. 


i OBODY, my darling, would call me a 
fussy man. Nobody, he said, as he 
slid down the banisters,’’ but there is a good deal 
of rather regrettable ‘‘ fussiness’’ creeping and 
intruding into the world of modern decor, judging 
from this, as always, admirable anthology, this 
guide to ‘‘ what’s new ”’ in the architecture of the 
house and its interior decoration. Professor 
C. H. Reilly’s interesting introductory essay on 
“The War and Architecture,’ with its plea for 
“a clearer, more streamlined, less ornate and 
pretentious architecture’’ is scarcely seconded 
by the picture of the American bedroom showing 
a modern interpretation of an antique theme in 
which wallpaper gives ‘‘ the effect of festooned 
drapery,” or by the American drawing room 
complete with “sociable’’ and other jokes. 
That apart, the Studio Year Book, the thirty- 
sixth of its line, is fascinating and indispensable. 


A great Architect of the later 
Victorian era— Norman Shaw 


NCE again Sir Reginald Blomfield has 

placed the architectural profession—or 
rather the world that is interested in architecture 
—under an obligation by producing one of his 
admirable historic studies : in this case in that 
most difficult of all periods, the immediate past. 
The saneness, coupled with the vigour of Sir 
R’s judgment, has never been better illustrated, 
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more especially as his subject’s artistic origin was, 
broadly speaking, antipathetic to him. I should 
say that in Sir R’s inmost heart, there is not 
much to choose between Gothic Revivalism and 
modernisms : and yet he can recognise a first-rate 
man’s work in his early wander-years and trace 
his progress towards the calm haven of classic art. 


This history of Norman Shaw and his buildings 
has proved an exciting study to the writer of this 
review as he has lived through two long periods 
during which his environment took violently 
opposite views of this great architect and his con- 
tribution to English architectural history. In 
the household in which I was brought up the three 
magic syllables ““Normanshaw”’ were repeated as 
often and were given as unquestioned veneration 
as that accorded to the syllables Williammorris, 
Robertbrowning and Burnejones. So deep in- 
deed was my father’s veneration of Norman 
Shaw that when he contemplated building a 
house, on a scale at least as large as some of the 
lesser examples illustrated, he dared not approach 
the great man, but must needs be content with 
an obscurer person “‘who worked in the manner 
of Norman Shaw!’”’ It was a source of snobbish 
grief to us children to have to qualify the author- 
ship of our house as “‘by an architect of the school 
of . . .”, though I am now sure that many people 
to whom that confession was made, knew not 
either the master, his family or his imitators. 
Then, shortly after having watched with youthful 
enthusiasm the building of the front of Parr’s 
Bank in Liverpool, I was plunged into an atmo- 
sphere in which Shaw’s name was selected as the 
Demon who had betrayed the continuity of 
English Renaissance architecture: on his shoulders 
was hung the speculative builder’s load of 
mischief ! 

In silence I nursed an independent outlook in 
both environments: like Sir Reginald, Shaw’s 
early assemblage of timber framing, tilehanging 
and the Ipswich window did not appeal to me 
(even the original Cheshire and Shropshire half- 
timber work has always been the least attractive 
of our domestic heritage): still less did I like 
what appeared to be the wanton irregularity of 
many of these early houses which appear to be 
based upon the same principles that actuate some 
of our very modern architects—“‘if you get your 
plan right, whatever your whole building looks 
like, it must also be right.”” [When Shaw was 
building in stone, the nobler material sobered his 
hand, and hecould produce the superb picturesque- 
ness of Adcote.] My father’s house I criticised 
at an early date and wished it had been designed 
by Ernest Newton, Lethaby or Lutyens whose 
work reflected the influence of the later Shaw: 
they were not imitation of the earlier ! 
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The later denigration of Shaw was of course 
unhistorical bosh, as Sir R. clearly shows. More 
than anyone else Shaw is responsible for leading 
English domestic architecture back from the 
dismal depths to which it had sunk, after the 
influence of Nash and his followers had etiolated. 
Norman Shaw reverted, as artists so frequently 
do, to an early vernacular period and rapidly 
passed through, as an embryo does in the womb, 
the evolution of English home-building, to end up 
with the mature humanism of Chesters and 170 
Queen’s Gate. The role which Shaw played was 
almost precisely the opposite to that assigned him 
by my academic architectural colleagues. 

There are only two directions in which Sir 
Reginald’s study, for me at least, falls short. 
Firstly, in his treatment of Shaw’s design for the 
Quadrant, of which the Piccadilly Hotel front 
alone survives. Sir Reginald lets this really bad 
design down much too easily. After more than 
once declaring that Shaw never thoroughly 
mastered classical detail [which is disproved by 
the doorway of 170 Queen’s Gate and the front 
of Parr’s Bank} he talks about Shaw’s great 
design for the Quadrant and laments that the 
whole of Regent Street was not carried out on this 
“ordonnance’’: it was, says Sir Reginald, ‘“worthy 
of its great occasion.’”” Then he somewhat 
pettishly suggests that anyone who objects to it 
must be a ‘“‘modernismist’’ who wants to “rid 
himself of the past.” May I suggest that it is 
possible to condemn Shaw’s design and to approve 
Sir Reginald’s own treatment? The Shavian 
weakness is not faulty classic, but incongruity 
with the genius of London street architecture. 
It is a nice point in esthetics whether it would 
have been better to complete Regent Street in 
a continuous but bad design or to allow the licence 
of individualistic buildings some better, some not 
better than Shaw’s hotel. 

The other fault which I find with this delight- 
giving book, is a scantiness of personal record. 
Too little is said of his home life: I have been 
told that Shaw had a wonderful collection of old 
clocks ; and architect’s foibles of this sort are 
most revealing. Who, for example, could describe 
Professor Richardson, the architect, without 
alluding to his collections? Sir Reginald men- 
tions his architectural family but says too little 
about his family life: and his artistic family has 
many omissions. No word, for example, of 
Philip Thicknesse, who inherited much of Shaw’s 
culture and architectural charm: who col- 
laborated with him on Parr’s Bank, a work which 
Sir Reginald most unaccountably omits to 
describe, though it shows Shaw’s most accom- 
plished piece of sober civic design. 
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It is a commonplace that the genius of the 
recent past is at his nadir with the new generation: 
so we are indebted to Sir Reginald Blomfield for 
placing at his proper height in the firmament, one 
who contributed so much to the revival of 
architecture in town and country. 


PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 


Uthwatt—And After 


(continued from page 73) 





tentative beginnings the germ of a centralised 
control.” “Why this delay ?’’ asked the News 
Chronicle, ‘“‘A Central Planning Authority is vital 
to imaginative and efficient post-war development, 
and vital now.” The Manchester Guardian re- 
minded its readers of Palmerston’s celebrated 
remark to a colleague, ‘“When next you are taking 
a walk in the country you might turn over in 
your mind some ideas on the Government of 
India.” “The practical conclusion of the Govern- 
ment’s deliberations on post-war planning,” it 
commented, “does not seem to go much beyond 
this method of preparation.’’ But the most com- 
plete case for the immediate creation of a Central 
Planning Authority as a vital and urgent need 
was put most strongly by Lord Reith himself : 


The end of the war will see the release of a 
flood of demand and effort, for physical re- 
construction—for the rebuilding of battered 
cities and for developments of all kinds in town 
and country—which, unless adequate channels 
and controls are fixed and set in advance, will 
overflow into confusion and all manner of ill. 
Planning system and plans must be ready. We 
know, indeed, what unpreparedness for war has 
meant. To be unprepared for peace may be 
far more serious. 


It is no reflection on the Ministers concerned that 
the public and, we believe, town-planners are not 
exhilarated by the creation of the Planning 
Council. Mr Ernest Brown and his department 
have contributed much and will contribute more 
to planning. Mr Tom Johnston, as Secretary of 
State for Scotland, shoulders the responsibilities 
of a multiplicity of departments. The problem is 
grave, urgent, and pressing. The Council has 
been described as a central authority ‘“‘in embryo.” 
It is not an embryo, it is a half-way house. There 
was no need for a half-way house. Public opinion 
here was united on the need for a central author- 
ity: expert opinion after years of consideration 
recommended it. The Government should waste 
no time in getting to the final stage. 
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Compensation and all that . . . 


By F. J. OSBORN 


(Note to Part II) 


TRIED in Part I to describe, as simply as 

I could, why town and country planning 

raises questions of Compensation to land- 
owners. I must assume in this second part that 
the reader has read the first. It would be useless 
to attempt to summarise it in a few words. For 
convenience, however, I repeat in shorter form 
my statement of certain things that planning has 
to do, because proposed solutions of the Com- 
pensation-Betterment problem are not good 
enough unless they will enable planning authori- 
ties to overcome the financial obstacles to these 
things. I must again remark that these are 
not put forward as the whole of the tasks of 
Planning—there are many others—but as samples 
of the particular tasks that frequently involve 
Compensation or public land purchase or some 
other financial transaction or adjustment. This 
is not a planning programme ; it is just a con- 
venient list of objectives by which provisional 
policies can be tested :— 


1. Reserving large areas for farming and for 
country-belts around towns. 


2. Reducing density in crowded cities. 


3. Rebuilding bombed or slum areas at lower 
densities. 


4. Changing the use of land, on rebuilding, 
from business to housing, or from retail trade 
to offices, or from building sites to open space 
(“ Downward ”’ zoning.) 


_5. Re-arranging lay-out, setting back building 
lines, and widening streets in cities. 


6. Promoting development in some parts of 
Britain, and Checking it in others. 


7. Reserving national parks and coastal strips 
from ordinary development. 


I would remind the reader that I did not 
promise a tidy solution. My object is just to 
analyse the issues candidly and in as elementary 
a way as is useful. Ifa solution seems to emerge 
it will be, as far as I am concerned, unexpected, 
if not undeserved, good luck. In starting on this 
second part I have none in view. Possibly the 
reader has already made up his mind, and is 





merely looking for my reference to his own 
solution to see what I will say about it, with 
every intention of ignoring a lot of other stuff 
which seems to him beside the point. If so 
I congratulate him on a clearness of thought 
to which I have not yet reached. Frankly I 
find the subject tough. I feel as if I am walking 
through a Yorkshire pot-hole with a candle. 
If I get lost, I shall not be the first explorer to 
pay the penalty of his folly. Even if I find my 
way out again, it is not to be expected that the 
caves will remain as bright as day just because 
I have walked through part of them with my 
farthing dip. I pin my faith to the electric wire- 
men of the Uthwatt Committee—experts chosen 
by Lord Reith to report on this subject. 


PART II. THE VARIOUS PROPOSALS 


Before we come to possible ways of solving our 
problems, it is useful to consider the effects of 
the war on our towns and countryside. What 
changes are likely in land values? How do 
they modify the planning issues which I discussed 
in Part I? 


War Effects on Land Values 


Land values, indeed all property values, are 
the result of competing demands for land. The 
more intense the demand, the higher the value. 
Broadly speaking, the more people there are in 
any place the higher the values in that place, 
because there are more people to do business 
with any occupier and more who can bid for the 
use of it. Now the war has shifted people 
wholesale from district to district. And corre- 
spondingly it has shifted business in much the 
same proportion. To begin with there was the 
evacuation organised by the Government for 
reasons of military security. Later there were a 
series of forced removals through destruction of 
buildings. All the people who were evacuated 
for these reasons (less a few who were killed) 
went to other places. So did many of the 
businesses. Some businesses went out of existence 
altogether, but on the whole there was a roughly 
equal shift of businesses and people, because all 
the people employed have been re-employed 
(plus some who were unemployed) and new 
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factories and offices were set up elsewhere to 
replace those that were abandoned. 

This of course has resulted in a most tremendous 
shift of the actual revenue from the use of land 
and buildings. In some central boroughs of 
London, for example, 50 per cent. of the popula- 
tion and business has gone. In sea-coast towns 
the drop is even more catastrophic. On the 
other hand, in many of the smaller towns 
population and business have increased by 25 per 
cent. ormore. While in some rural areas, where 
land previously had little building value, huge 
munition factories have been built and new 
populations have gathered together. These 
changes however have not fully expressed them- 
selves in the market value of property, chiefly 
because most buying and selling and all normal 
development are in suspense. In areas much 
affected by war changes there is no real market 
in land during the war. And to the extent that 
there is a market, it is not based, either in the 
minds of buyers or sellers, on the present use of 
sites—but on forecasts or guesses as to what 
market values may be when the war is over 
and buying, selling and leasing are resumed. 
Because such guesses under present conditions 
must be erratic, there is not much scientific 
buying and selling ; and indeed not much specu- 
lation. And if there were a great deal more than 
there is, still the actual prices would be a very 
poor guide either to the present revenue-producing 
capacity of the land, or its future true market- 
value. 


Will Values Revert to 1939 Levels P 


Without doubt. the values of land in the 
evacuated and bombed districts, in many re- 
ception districts, and in districts newly developed 
for war industry, have been greatly changed both 
up and down since August, 1939. But it is im- 
possible to measure these changes of value, 
because no one knows to what extent, in any 
particular place, the shift of business and popula- 
tion is permanent or temporary. And even when 
it seems fairly clearly temporary (as in the case 
of the sea-coast towns) there are no data for 
assessing the time-factor for a return to normality. 
The revival of a devastated area may be slow, as 
it was in London after the Fire of 1666, when 
there was a colossal slump of values owing to the 
fact that many former citizens had found new 
roots and were only very gradually replaced by 
immigrants from elsewhere. Or it might be 
rapid. No one can predict either the speed of 
revival or its extent. 

I would hazard a guess as to the general trend 
of future values as compared with 1939 (ignoring 
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any change in the general price-level). It is 
based on the commonsense view that some of the 
war-time evacuation from the larger and more 
congested cities to the smaller towns and new 
munition areas, will prove lasting. I can’t even 
hint at a percentage. But of the broad tendency 
I feel sure, even if we assume that national 
planning policy is neutral in the matter. (Where- 
as in fact it is certain to support the tendency 
rather than to oppose it.) If and when a normal 
after-war market in land is restored, I think it 
will be found that values in the centres of most 
of the great towns will be considerably lower than 
before the war (1939). And in many of the smaller 
towns in the industrial core of England market 
values will be very much higher than before the 
war. 

Again ignoring planning, I am not so sure that 
the values of building sites on the outskirts of the 
declining great towns will be much if any lower 
than in 1939. I should think they will be much 
the same. People will still seek the fringes for 
their new homes so far as transport capacity will 
permit. The residential slump is likely to occur 
in the inner suburbs. In the smaller inland 
towns, however, suburban sites will probably 
have increased in value as well as central business 
and residential sites, for obvious reasons. In the 
coastal towns, as a rule, the values of business 
sites on a return to normality will be much as in 
1939—apart from secular changes not specially 
due to the war—while sea-front values will 
probably be stable and suburban sites tend to 
rise in value. 

Experts may dispute my particular guesses, to 
which I attach no importance except as illustra- 
tions of a fundamental fact. The 1939 values 
have gone; they can have only the roughest 
correspondence with post-war values. But during 
the war, and for a long time after, there is in 
most areas no ascertainable value that can be 
substituted for them. And if you attempt to 
assess future values on the basis of the future 
distribution of population and industry you are 
faced with the fact that that distribution is 
bound to be affected by national planning, by 
the priorities given for rebuilding, by the state 
housing policy, by the state agricultural policy. 
These have yet to be settled even in principle. 
When they are settled in principle, their local 
application will have vast effects on land values. 
Should our estimate of the future value of a 
piece of land take state policy into account or 
not ? If it does not, the whole attempt to assess 
individual post-war (and therefore present) values 
becomes an abstract speculation with no reliable 
data of any kind. If it does, then landowners are 
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to be asked to accept an assessment of value, for 
State purposes, which itself is decisively affected 
by State decisions. I am clear about this at 
least: if in matters of compensation or public 
acquisition in the Reconstruction period we are 
to have regard to market values at all, the only 
conceivable datum line is the value at some 
arbitrarily fixed pre-war date. This seems a 
queer conclusion ; the only basis of value is a 
basis that is as dead as the dodo. 

Pre-war value will certainly not provide a 
universally acceptable basis. In some cases, in 
districts long threatened with a decline of values, 
the war has produced a “trigger” effect and 
speeded up a decline that was likely anyway. 
If the 1939 (or some other pre-war) value is used 
a a basis for price or compensation in such a 
case, the owner will be more lucky than the 
public will approve. In other cases where, owing 
to foresight, good judgment, and careful prepara- 
tion by the owner, values were due to rise, and 
the war speeded up an expected development, the 
use of a pre-war value as a basis will be atrociously 
unfair to that owner. In my view, reluctantly 
arrived at, such anomalies are unavoidable in any 
conceivable policy. Let us face the fact that they 
will occur all over the country in the most 
blatant way, whatever pre-war date we accept as 
our basis for compensation or purchase. Whether 
the valuation is for piecemeal purchase by local 
authorities, whether it is for ownership pooling, 
whether it is for taxation, or whether it is for 
complete land nationalisation, this snag is equally 
awkward. 

To sum up this very unpromising preliminary : 
There is no other conceivable basis of market 
valuation, during the war or the Reconstruction, 
except the market value at some pre-war date, 
1939 or other. Yet valuation on this basis will 
be abominably unfair, in some places to the 
public, in others to the owners. 


Pooling of Ownerships : Lex Adickes 


Coming to the proposals for getting over the - 


financial obstacles to planning, let us look first 
at the idea of the Pooling of Ownerships. Take 
first pooling and redistribution, on what is known 
as the Lex Adickes principle. The public author- 
Ity defines a redevelopment area, compulsorily 
buys all the land and buildings within it, prepares 
a new plan (with changed positions of streets) and 
then gives back to the former owners plots and 
rights of building corresponding in importance to 
their previous holdings, but sometimes different 
In shape and precise position. This policy 
permits the complete replanning of an area by 
the authority, while it retains the private owner- 
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ship and management of land and buildings. 
Also it enables the authority to change the use of 
individual plots within the area, to sort them out 
and group them more conveniently. Given that 
the total amount of business and population in 
the area after planning is to be much the same as 
before no serious financial difficulty arises. You 
could use the 1939 valuation, both for the plots 
acquired and the new plots substituted, with 
reasonable fairness, because the owner would be 
left with an equivalent plot capable of much the 
same use. 


If, however, the total quantity of building, or 
intensity of land-use, were deliberately lowered 
by the authority in the course of the transaction, 
by reducing the average height or bulk of build- 
ings, by increase of the proportion of residential 
to business areas, or by the creation of open 
spaces not off-set by higher buildings—then the 
owners as a whole would not get back what they 
had given up, and would complain. Possibly the 
authority could reply that they were satisfied that 
the original amount of business would not have 
come back anyway, owing to war changes. And 
on this ground it might be argued that it would 
be fairer that each owner should get his full area 
of land (less a percentage for increased general 
open space) with a right to build only, say, 50 
per cent. or 75 per cent. of the bulk of building 
on his former site. But this is to abandon, at 
least partially, the principle of compensation for 
an imposed reduction of use. Most owners 
would call it partial confiscation. It is obvious 
therefore that either owners must be asked to 
bear some loss, or Pooling and Redistribution 
must in such cases be supplemented by com- 
pensation out of funds derived elsewhere than 
from the area within the pool. 


On the assumption that it is desired to preserve 
individual landownership, the Lex Adickes prin- 
ciple does provide a machinery for a radical re- 
planning of a built-up area. But the assessments 
would be complex and difficult, and the public 
authority would have all the work of acquisition 
and much of the work of redevelopment, plus the 
trouble of planning administration of a lot of 
small ownerships afterwards. Summing up, this 
method gets over the technical difficulties of re- 
planning; also it gets over redistributions of 
value within the pooled area. It does not solve 
the problems of financing a general or overall 
reduction of density in a city. 


Permanent Ownership Pooling 


Let us next take Permanent Ownership Pool- 
ing, over a whole town area or part of it. This 
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would undoubtedly facilitate replanning, and 
would get rid of any difficulty of shifts of values 
within the area of the pool. I will not attempt to 
make a full story of a subject on which much has 
been written. Politically the proposal has much 
interest. One aim advanced is that of preserv- 
ing the initiative and enterprise of the private 
landowner. But in solving the problem of values 
redistributed by planning within one area it 
removes the competition between landowners in 
the area, which is, so to say, blade No. 1 of the 
scissors of which the competition between land- 
users is blade No. 2. Therefore it to some 
extent abandons the advantage of private enter- 
prise. I can’t go into this in full without desert- 
ing the bright simplicity to which I am pledged— 
already I fear a bit tarnished by my last section— 
but I might put it roughly this way : 


The ownership of town land carries with it the 
power to derive revenue from all business activi- 
ties, a power which has always rather worried 
reformers and proletarians. Because land is 
limited in quantity its ownership has seemed to 
some to be more monopolistic than the ownership 
of industrial capital. Economists have argued 
that in practice the difference is not real. “There 
is a tendency to shortage, and therefore to 
monopoly, in industrial capital too. And this 
has, in a vague way, become the predominant 
idea. Hardly anybody nowadays gets excited 
about “robbery” of industry by landlords. We 
know there are people who derive their income 
from land; but there are also nice old ladies in 
Harrogate who live on interest on war loan. 
We have got used to it. We tax these incomes as 
hard as we can. But when we take away a 
source of income, if we happen to notice we are 
doing so, we feel that we ought to pay compensa- 
tion for it. 


At present the idea that land-ownership is to 
a special degree monopolistic is not rampant. 
But I can’t imagine anything more likely to 
revive it than a state policy of creating land- 
ownership pools over large areas. It would be 
difficult to do in any country. All over the world 
people are scared of private monopolies of any 
kind. Private monopoly in land would give the 
owners increased economic power as against the 
retailer and the industrialist, who in their auto- 
matic opposition to it would be in alliance with 
the organised working-class movement. In 
Fabian-socialist Britain I find it hard to imagine 
Parliament creating private land monopolies. If 
the owners could get together and do it without 
public fuss it might be possible. But the odd 
man would always stand out, making compulsion 
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necessary. So I don’t think large-scale private 
ownership pooling is practical politics. 

Quasi-public pooling might be practicable. 
There is a sentiment in favour of private owner- 
ship. But pooling would not appeal to that 
sentiment, since the owners all become share- 
holders remote from management. The financial 
advantages of pooling, which are very real, are 
the strongest argument against it, unless the pools 
were of a quasi-public character. If, however, 
they were designed as public-utility land corpora- 
tions holding complete town-areas (on the lines 
of the two garden city companies), with limited 
profits and some public representation on the 
management, the whole thing might be accept- 
able. And it would be an excellent machinery 
for new development and redevelopment. 


Yet in this method again, we do not find a 
solution of the problem of redistribution of land 
values as between town and town. Neither 
private nor quasi-public pooling of town areas 
would facilitate our tasks 2, 3 or 6. Funds for 
Compensation for such matters as general reduc- 
tion of density would have to be derived from 
elsewhere. Thus one of the essential tools of 
Planning is still missing. 


Municipal Land-Ownership 


If we are to have unified ownership of the 
land within a fairly large area of development, 
the public authorities are strong candidates for 
the job of owner, especially as they must in any 
case have a large say in the plan. Many cities 
already own large parts of their own sites—much 
more than is realised. There is no opposition 
to their gradually increasing their holdings, 9 
long as they don’t make a principle of it. There- 
fore authorities who are not under public suspicion 
of having principles have been able to go a long 
way in this direction. It is the line of least 
resistance for cities to buy up blitzed areas, 
just as they have bought up slum areas, for 
redevelopment. The methods are well under- 
stood, and only a slight extension of powers is 
necessary. 


What is likely to happen is a piecemeal applica- 
tion of this method: the buying-up of specially 
badly-damaged sections of cities, which can be 
completely replanned, coupled with the regulation 
by statutory planning of other land still privately 
owned. Even this piecemeal application will 
make replanning much easier within the acquired 
areas. It will bring such areas under planning- 
minded management, and reduce the number of 
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owners with ideas of future uses in partial conflict 
with those of the public authority. 


Municipal versus Pooled Ownership 


Conversely (it is important to see both sides) 
the extension of public ownership limits the 
number and strength of separate initiatives, for 
good as well as ill. It may check experiment 
and variety—for ill as well as good. And it 
certainly reduces competition, just as ownership 
pools do. This is the obvious criticism of all 
forms of private or public monopoly. And the 
criticism is valid, and will so remain unless and 
until we find ways of combining the occasional 
vigour and enterprise of private persons with 
the frequent orderliness and responsibility of 
bureaucracy—in my view the chief unsolved 
problem of this and the next age. The fact is 
that Chaos is utterly discredited; it doesn’t 
work in practice. On the other hand even the 
anti-Chaotics are beginning to have doubts 
about Order—especially when it is self-conscious 
and aggressive as New Order or some Ism. 
“You must have Chaos within,” said Nietzsche, 
“that you may give birth to a Dancing Star.” 
The most determined Planner may at times have 
his doubts as to whether Whitehall or the Council 
Offices will ever give birth to Dancing Stars of 
any magnitude. On the other hand, can he 
really have better hopes of such happy events 
in the dignified offices of the South Riding Land- 
Ownership Pool Ltd.? Fortunately it is not 
within my terms of reference to answer this 
question, though I have not been able to refrain 
from asking it. I can only hope that the best 
psychological soil and the conditions of growth 
of initiative and imagination may be discovered 
by further research. 

The actual results of the various systeims in 
practice give us, without analysis, no clue to 
their merits. Some of the very worst town 
development has been done by large-scale private 
owners and some of the dullest by municipalities. 
Some of the most distinguished and original 
has been done by large-scale private owners 
(including Dukes), by great municipalities (such 
as Liverpool, Manchester and Aberdeen), and 
by commercial companies or private trusts 
(notably at Letchworth, Bournville and Welwyn.) 
Largely the issue goes back to personal skill, 
which must however be backed by the right 
public or quasi-public motive, and can only 
function with adequate economic resources. 


Municipal Ownership and Land Values 


The Uthwatt Committee in their Interim Report 
have recommended that the price of land for 
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public purchase should not exceed that ruling 
at March, 1939. I have given above some 
reasons for thinking that a pre-war value may 
have to be adopted all round (not merely as a 
maximum), as the nearest we shall get to rough 
justice. There is a difficulty about this that I 
did not mention. The most costly areas to suffer 
bad blitzing are in the larger cities, where true 
values must, I think, rest at a lower level than 
in 1939. If these are acquired at pre-war 
valuations the authorities will be paying more 
than the land is really worth, whereas in most 
areas where real values have increased the land 
will remain in private ownership. 


It may be that someone can think of another 
method of valuation better reflecting the true 
economic prospects of these areas. Or, what is 
more likely, the valuing profession, who are not 
only artists, but creative artists, may arrive 
at a figure that reasonably disappoints both 
sides and dress it up in a formula that neither 
can understand, and thus evade bloodshed in 
the traditional British manner. A possible 
solution on these lines is to value strictly on 
1939 figures and ignore any change in money 
values, on the ground that 1939 values were 
mountain-peak values due to fall with the stand- 
still in population, that freeholders on long 
leases would have suffered by the change of 
value anyway, and that, by and large, property- 
owners who receive 1939 values will not be 
specially unlucky compared with lots of others 
who lost everything in the War. Even so, 
some municipalities would still be paying more 
than the land will be worth on redevelopment 
at lower density. 


It is essential for planning that no municipality 
shall be impelled, for financial reasons, to fight 
for higher densities, greater bulk of building, 
or less open space, than national policy would 
wish to see. If they are also landowners, they 
may have a double reason for pressing for maxi- 
mum density and the most profitable develop- 
ment of their land. They will wish to do so as 
owners, and they will also wish to do so as the 
rating authority, because denser building carries 
with it higher rateable values. 


Clearly, therefore, the amount of building to 
be allowed in redevelopment can never be left 
solely to a municipality to settle, whether it is 
itself the owner or not. Standards of density 
of some kind must be worked out and applied 
by the National Planning Ministry, so that cities 
are treated equally in this matter, and the 
ordinary man, as house-dweller and citizen, 
protected. 
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It follows that municipal land-ownership, 
whether of part of a city or of the whole of it, 
does not overcome all the financial obstacles 
to planning. Like ownership pooling it avoids 
any trouble from purely local transfers of value 
by replanning. It does not meet the require- 
ments of our tasks 3, 4 and 6. 


Planning Block-Grant Principle 

In the case of the municipalities there may 
be a solution along the lines of an extension of 
the Block-Grant principle by which the Govern- 
ment contributes to the expenditure of local 
authorities on a “ scientific’ formula. At present 
this formula takes into account such factors as 
sparsity of population, percentage of unemploy- 
ment, and the amount of derated industry in 
each area. 


It might be possible to devise a Planning 
Block-Grant on similar principles. You could 
use the 1939 quantity of building development 
as a datum. If the redevelopment under the 
Planning Scheme approved by the Planning 
Ministry shows no overall change of density or 
bulk within the area developed in 1939, there 
would be no new contribution or grant. If there 
is an increase of population within the area, 
or a permitted increase of the quantity of develop- 
ment on replanning, then the authority pays a 
Planning Contribution, by deduction from its 
total Government Grant. If on the contrary 
the approved Planning Scheme provides for 
reduced density and therefore reduced business 
and population in the area, the authority receives 
a Planning Block-Grant in addition to its former 
Grant. 


Such a system would admittedly be rough 
justice. But it would be better than no justice 
at all. It would preserve local financial respon- 
sibility—which is essential to local government. 
And it would enable the Planning Ministry to 
require lower densities, more open space, and 
“ downward” changes of use when these are 
desired in re-planning. Therefore it would put 
the central government and the local authority 
whole-heartedly in the same camp on the issues 
of decentralization or better distribution of 
industry and population. 


That no one but an expert or two at the centre 
would ever understand the complicated formula 
necessary doesn’t matter much. I spent a lot 


of time criticising the Chamberlain Block-Grant 
formula in 1929, and addressed a mass meeting 
of the Urban Councils on the subject; and I 
could not find anyone who understood it, from 
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the Minister to the Borough Treasurers, except 
one man at the Ministry of Health. But every- 
body developed a touching confidence in it, 
The great point about it is that it is automatic, 
Councils know that if they spend more their 
rates go up, and if they spend less their services 
go down. And if the same idea were applied 
in a Planning Grant they would understand well 
enough that while it would not be in their interests 
to exploit their land excessively, it would still 
be in their interests to get the best use or revenue 
they could from the permitted quantity of 
building. From the economic point of view that 
is the main thing. 


Time-limits and Reduction-factors 


In all the above I may have assumed too easily 
the public acceptance of the right of landowners 
to rebuild at a former bulk or density now 
considered excessive. This is strongly questioned 
by many, and there are precedents in law fot 
the other view. Opponents of the right say 
that owners should think themselves lucky to 
have got the benefit of excessive use of land 
in the past: they are not unjustly treated if 
they are not allowed to get it in the future. 
On the other hand the present owner may have 
bought the land quite recently including the 
implied right to go on using it as intensively 
as before, and some personal injustice occurs 
if he is, by a new law, deprived of part of what 
he has paid for. This injustice may seem even 
worse in the case of a newish building “‘ blitzed ” 
than in the case of an old one wearing out. A 
favourite solution of this dilemma is to let the 
owner have the benefit of the old standard for 
some limited period—to serve 15 or 20 years’ 
notice on him, as it were, of the new standard. 


There is also something to be said, under 
present conditions, for reducing the compensation 
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by some percentage (known as a “ reduction 
factor’) on the ground that, on the whole, the 
drift of value is now away from the more congested 
areas. 


If the 1939 value is used as a universal basis, 
these ideas of the time limit and the “ reduction 
factor’ might be applied also to overcome the 
difficulty I referred to above—that in most 
over-developed areas the price paid for acquisition 
would be unfair to the authority owing to the 
long-term effects of the war on this class of 
district. Once more we seem driven to rough 
justice by the extraordinary conditions of the 
time. 


Rural Land: Acquisition of Development Rights 


So far I have dealt only with city lands, lands 
already built up. In the case of undeveloped or 
partly-developed land, it is still more clear that 
neither pooled ownerships nor purchase by local 
authorities will deal with the main questions of 
values reduced by planning. There is (or was 
in 1939, and may be now) a building value in a 
great deal of such land. Under intelligent 
national planning we shall want to keep vast 
stretches of it unbuilt on. If these large areas 
are acquired by county councils or other authori- 
ties, and then zoned for agriculture, those 
authorities will suffer a heavy loss. There is 
moreover the difficulty of fixing the price in 
view of the changing conditions; and, in this 
case also, I can see no basis of valuation for 
piecemeal purchase except the pre-war (probably 
1939) market value. And supposing the land 
were pooled in ownership corporations ; within 
the area of the pool, if it is mostly to be planned 
for agriculture, there will be nothing like enough 
development to compensate the pool for what the 
individual owners reasonably expected to receive 
on sale of their land. 


Here we have to choose whether we will be 
academically or legalistically just and take ad- 
vantage of the principle already in the Planning 
Acts—that no owner is entitled to a new value on 
change of use, which is theoretically (and indeed 
is now revealed as actually) an “expectation” or 
speculative value dependent on a guess as to 
trends of development. My own view is that the 
war-time break in all habits and expectations will 
make it look much more reasonable than it looked 
before the war to apply the principle of the Act 
strictly. There will be many people who will 
say: This land should be used for farming ; 
it is used for farming now ; there has never been 
any building revenue from it, and anyway there 
was never more than a good chance that there 
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might be ; let us zone it for farming permanently 
and tell the owners that they are no more unlucky 
than lots of others who had a hope of getting 
something they haven’t got and didn’t get it. 
In any case it is most difficult now to find a fair 
basis for compensation ; there has been a change 
of drift of population since 1939; and it is 
absolutely ridiculous to pay on the basis of hopes 
that are as dead as a doornail. Plausible and 
public-spirited as this line of argument sounds, I 
think it would lead to large-scale injustice ; but 
it now seems to me the only possible line of 
thought if you look solely at individual parcels of 
land. 


If, on the other hand, you look at the picture 
broadly, it seems to me that in fairness some way 
ought to be found to compensate owners for at 
least the true expectation of development over all 
that class of land as a class. That is why I am 
attracted by the idea of the Public Acquisition, 
on a global compensation basis, of the Develop- 
ment Rights on such land, on the lines set out in 
the Report of the Barlow Commission. The case 
for private land-management is strongest (and 
what is important, most strongly felt) in regard 
to rural land. This scheme amounts to the 
national pooling and national management only 
of the areas to be used for future urban develop- 
ment. As all the receipts from development of 
the land anywhere in the country would come to 
the pool fund, it would be as nearly self-support- 
ing as any scheme could be. And it would give 
complete freedom for the most advantageous 
national planning of this type of land. 


There are big problems of management, which 
are outside my present scope. Within that scope, 
there is a difficult problem of the price of purchase 
and the disposition of that price among different 
owners. As to the price, it cannot (for reasons 
repeated often in these articles) be arrived at by 
a sum of individual market values in 1939. It 
could only be arrived at by an estimate of the 
total area of additional land which might be 
expected to be built upon in the next 20 or 30 
years, multiplying that by a figure for the average 
selling price of such land in 1939 (less the average 
agricultural value) and then adding a percentage 
for luck or generosity or appeasement. From the 
State point of view it would be worth while to be 
big-hearted about this price, because of the 
immense public advantages of killing the worst 
forms of town extension and sporadic and ribbon 
building once and for all. From the owners’ 
point of view it would be better to make a bargain 
which secures some compensation, rather than 
run the risk of the strict application of the 
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principle of static zoning with no compensation at 
all—which is a very possible alternative. 

I admit I wouldn’t like the job of dishing out 
the purchase money among the various claimants. 
That might have to be done on ratios based on 
1939 market expectation values, and the actual 
figures will seem unfair to the more optimistic 
owners. But it would be cash in exchange for a 
hope that after all might never have been realised. 
And in total it will exceed what the owners would 
actually receive if there were no such scheme at ail. 


Out-and-Out Nationalisation 


There will be readers who think I am mis- 
placing the obvious solution in not discussing 
nationalisation of all land first. I have not done 
so for this reason. I do not think anyone would 
seriously advocate, as practicable in time for the 
Reconstruction, nationalisation in the sense of 
the state acquisition of the complete freehold of 
all land plus complete management from one 
centre—cutting out for example the local authori- 
ties even in so far as they are landowners already. 
Short of that there are innumerable compromises 
which in practice would raise exactly the sort of 
questions I am raising. Universal planning con- 
trol is the complete nationalisation of one of the 
powers or privileges of ownership; income-tax 
is another; the financial adjustments I am 
discussing are another. 

I am inclined to think that it would give 
planning and public control a better, because 
longer-understood, basis, if the ultimate freehold 
of all land were formally vested in a central 
Ministry: all present owners (including munici- 
palities) becoming first lessees on say 30 to 50 
years’ leases at a peppercorn rental with implied 
user covenants and building rights as in the 
current approved Planning Schemes—or in the 
absence of schemes the present use and buildings. 
Then on any rebuilding or extension the planning 
scheme would automatically apply as a lease 
covenant, and on the lapse of leases (which might 
be staggered) new financial terms, reflecting 
changes of value, might be negotiated. But 
wouldn’t this in practice mean a set-up much the 
same as I have been discussing ? And wouldn’t 
the same problems essentially remain? You 
would still have to value and periodically re- 
value people’s interests, and the devolution of 
planning and financial responsibility to councils, 
pools or individual lessees would still exist. I 
confess that I can never make out whether I am 
really an utter idiot in seeing no meaning in the 
term “land nationalisation” as distinct from the 
progressive development of public control and 
taxation, or whether the people who say I am 
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an idiot are legislative and administrative 
geniuses and I am just normal. I lean to the 
latter view and have therefore genuine hopes of 
enlightenment. 

Certainly it is important for planning that the 
full ultimate control and financial interest in 
land should not rest either with private owners or 
with municipalities. But fairness in financial 
adjustment is not easy and must take a long time 
to work out and apply. So far as municipal 
ownership is concerned the principle of financial 
adjustment would be established in the Block- 
Grant method I have suggested. So far as the 
private owner in urban areas is concerned I 
confess I regard it as the knottiest problem of all. 
I come to this now. 


Source of the Compensation Fund 


Ways have been suggested and discussed for 
dealing out rough justice to the owner (or munici- 
pality) whose use of land is restricted and whose 
revenue or capital value is reduced by planning. 
Now it is axiomatic that planning in itself will not 
reduce total land values in Britain. Therefore 
somewhere the revenues and capital values of 
land are increased by as much as they are re- 
duced elsewhere. I have shown in Part I that 
you cannot track the effects of a particular 
planning decision and collect the value of the 
benefit ad hoc. If, therefore, you want to make 
the finance of planning self-balancing you must 
seek to collect increments of value over the whole 
field, without any attempt to analyse their causes. 
It becomes obvious at once that you are in the 
sphere of taxation rather than of Betterment 
collection. And all sorts of ways of putting a 
special tax on land are advocated—not all of them 
even presentably fair. 


Taxation on Increment 


One way is by the principle of the Lloyd George 
and Snowden budgets. The land is valued at 
intervals. Where an owner’s interest increases in 
value, the State collects a large percentage of the 
increase. It must not collect the whole increase, 
because that takes away the economic incentive 
to the best utilisation of the land, and if you do 
that you must take away management as well. 
(This applies nearly as much to municipalities as 
to private owners.) Unquestionably an incre- 
ment tax, earmarked for the Land Compensation 
Fund, is the tidy and logical answer to our 
problem. But what is your datum value? And 
during the War and the Reconstruction, what is 
your current value? And can you in fact collect 
the cash until the owner has realised the increased 
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value by a sale or new lease? And do you pay 
capital compensation for reductions of value (very 
real things under the new conditions, though rare 
in the days of rapidly increasing population) ? 
In times of settled markets in land I think the 
difficulties might have been got over sufficiently 
to make this tax promising. I don’t think it 
could be introduced at present, or that it would 
ever produce anything like enough to pay com- 
pensation for planning purposes. 


Taxation on Improvement 


Taxation on improvement is a second-best 
application of the same principle. When re- 
building takes place, or a new lease is granted, or 
an “upward” change of use is permitted, the 
owner benefiting by the improvement might be 
required to pay up to 80 per cent. of the increase 
of value either as a lump sum or annually out of 
the increase of rental received. This seems to me 
in theory a right method, and not obviously 
impracticable. One great shortcoming in this 
type of tax seems to me to be that it discriminates 
against freeholders and in favour of occupying 
owners—for example of retail traders who are 
often land exploiters without knowing it. This 
might be met by some legal fiction of an assumed 
periodical re-leasing where the owner is also the 
occupier. I foresee that if such a person is asked 
to pay a supplementary tax in addition to income 
tax on the ground that part of what he thinks is 
trading profit is really an increment of rental 
value he won’t understand it a bit. Yet if such 
people are exempted, much improvement of land 
value will escape, and consequently a fund 
derived in this way will be insufficient. 

One rather unscientific variant of this type of 
tax is the proposal that all “developers” should, 
on first building, contribute say 20 per cent. of 
the value of their site, while, on re-building, they 
should contribute a smaller amount. This seems 
to me just a tax on promotion (like the tax on 
company capital). Its principle is to get some 
money somehow while there is a lot about, and 
that is very practical tactics, but a bit discourag- 
ing to enterprise. It protects the existing busi- 
ness against the new business, and is a conceiv- 
able subsidy to the former. And it has no re- 
lation whatever to increments of value so far as 
I can see. But I would like to hear a justifica- 
tion of the principle in theory. 


Taxation of Land Values 


Far simpler is the straightforward taxation of 
all land values. At present this is impracticable, 
because you cannot reasonably use 1939 values 
and there are no others. In more normal times 
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it is certainly practicable, but surely it is then the 
most inequitable of all forms of taxation. If it is 
based on actual income from the land (as it 
must be where the land is fully used) it is simply 
an addition to the income-tax on this one type of 
income. (And there is only 6d. in the {£1 left to 
tax on the greater part of some incomes, which 
won't bring in much.) If it is based, in the case 
of land not in use, on potential revenue, it is an 
advance surtax on future income and unfair (or 
uncollectable) for the same reasons. Taxation of 
this type was advocated by Henry George for the 
supposed advantages of its secondary effects— 
forcing into the market land which is anti- 
socially or negligently withheld. The develop- 
mental consequences of that are not necessarily 
good. If the anti-social withholding of land 
becomes a problem anywhere, the situation would 
be better met by compulsory public acquisition 
or transfer. 

The one argument for deriving a compensation 
fund from the special taxation of land revenues 
is that it is a practicable means of collecting 
from landowners as a whole a fund which could 
be earmarked for compensating those land- 
owners who lose revenue by planning. But 
most increased incomes are so composite in 
these days of investment trusts and scientific 
spreading that the point seems utterly academic. 


Conclusions on the Source of the Fund 


Reluctantly I come provisionally to the con- 
clusion that the Compensation Fund cannot be 
derived wholly from any special form of taxation 
of revenues from land or development. I think 
a portion of it could be, and ought to be, obtained 
from a levy of 75 per cent. or 80 per cent. of 
the ascertainable value of Improvement, defined 
as widely as is practicable. Close examination 
of the incidence of the benefit conferred on 
landowners, leaseholders and even traders, in 
areas of intensified land-use, might reveal ways 
of taxing the concealed benefit of planning even 
where there is no rebuilding or change of use. 
Though it is not very scientific, possibly it would 
be good tactics to augment the fund by a small 
levy on all new development on the broad ground 
that developers must somehow have benefited 
by planning in general more than the rest of the 
community. (But if I were a developer I could 
produce good arguments that owners of existing 
buildings benefit even more.) And the balance 
of the Fund would have to come from general 
taxation—which is reasonable because the effici- 
ency of the whole national machine of production 
and exchange would gain by planning much 
more than its administrative costs. If we do not 
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realise this we shall not really plan. If we do 
realise it, we shall not resist the logic of a State 
grant to enable sound principles of planning to 
be implemented. 


Summing-up 

I have been no better than my word. I said 
I would try to make some of the financial issues 
of planning a little clearer to the layman. I 
also said I could not promise a tidy solution. 
Looking over what I have written it amounts 
to this. Planning is essential, but it will reduce 
the value of some people’s property. You could, 
technically, partially ignore that consequence, 
but I have exhibited a strong bias in favour of 
paying full compensation wherever it can be 
assessed. Time limits and reduction factors are 
not inconsistent with general fairness. Where 
fair compensation can’t be assessed I propose 
rough justice, erring if anything on the side of 
the affected interests as a whole. When it comes 
to collecting the value of the benefits conferred 
on other owners by planning, I confess myself 
partially baffled. Unless somebody can think 
of some method I haven’t discussed, lots of 
people will walk off with unearned benefits. 
But there are some cases where the benefit 
is ascertainable and much of the value of it 
could be collected. And if the Fund so collected 
isn’t large enough, I think we must face a State 
grant. That amount will have a lot of noughts 
in it, but will be trifling in comparison with 
the national turnover. Economically I am 
certain we shall get it all back and more. The 
benefits in terms of the improvement of human 
environment will be incalculably great. 














By permission of George Whitelaw 
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Books and Planning 
Education 


Town and Country Planning 
Association's New Series. 


The headquarters of the Town and Country 
Planning Association at 13, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, have never been more crowded than on the 
occasion of the launching of the Association’s new 
series of pamphlets to be published by Messrs 
Faber and Faber on ‘Town and Country Planning,” 
by Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister, published by 
the same firm. Lord Harmsworth presided and the 
speakers included the Viscountess Rhondda, Mr 
Robert Sinclair, the author of ‘‘Metropolitan Man,” 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Mr Gilbert McAllister and 
Mr Henry Strauss, M.P., Mr Morley Kennedy, 
representing Messrs Faber and Faber, in a direct 
and forceful speech, said that his publishing house 
was glad to be associated with an enterprise holding 
so much promise of a better, a healthier, a happier, 
and a saner life after the war. A distinguished 
audience included many of the men and women who 
are leading the country’s new effort to-day and 
who will take an equally important part in the era 
of reconstruction when victory is won. We print 
below extracts from the speeches by Lady Rhondda 
and Mr Robert Sinclaiy.—Epitor, TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING. 


The Viscountess Rhondda :— 


I can imagine no happier or more suitable 
marriage than that of Messrs Faber & Faber 
and the Town & Country Planning Association. 
Anyone who has any knowledge of the publishing 
world knows that the name of Faber & Faber 
stands for a firm whose standard of literature 
and of format is never lowered even in war-time 
because the directors of the firm are quite in- 
capable of trying to lower it. And that is why I 
like to find them publishing the pamphlets of 
an association which for forty years has con- 
sistently fought for beauty and health and well- 
being in the planning of our towns. 


I shall not attempt to discuss in detail the 
books and pamphlets that Messrs Faber & Faber 
have already produced or are about to produce 
for the Town & Country Planning Association, 
except that I do want to mention Town and 
Country Planning: The prelude to Post-War 
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Reconstruction by Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen 
McAllister. I found it completely fascinating. 
It ought to be in the hands of everyone interested 
in post-war reconstruction—and that I may say 
ought to include every adult in the country. 

This Association, one might almost say this 
movement, began with a book. When, some 
forty years ago, Sir Ebenezer Howard wrote his 
little classic: To-morrow: A Peaceful Path to 
True Reform, he could have had little idea that 
he had produced a work which was destined to 
change the thoughts of men in every country 
in the world and that in his lifetime he would 
see his cherished dreams realised in Letchworth 
and Welwyn here, in Canberra in Australia, in 
a host of towns in Soviet Russia. 


Robert Sinclair :— 


I have been looking at Town and Country 
Planning by the McAllisters, one of the books 
we are here to send off. 


The book starts under a good sign. The most 
significant thing about it is that it begins with 
a picture that saves a lot of reading, and this 
chief picture in a town-planning book has no 
town and no planning—not a house, not a street, 
not a straight line. That. is town planning 
indeed—the newer sense of town planning. It 
is a picture of freedom. It takes the wide open 
space as the norm, and regards every brick as 
an impudence. 


Many of us in war-time feel that the moment 
the fighting ceases it will be important to have 
charts ready. As F. J. Osborn says in his 
Overture to Planning, “‘ The future is being made 
now.” 

When we replan, it is vital that we should be 
guided by good motives and long-term reasons. 
Before the war many reasons were advanced for 
reshaping south-east England. There were 
reasons arising from freight cost problems, and 
the health and fatigue of suburbia, economic 
rent, the health of children, the distribution of 
educational facilities, esthetic reasons, and many 
others. 

Let us remember, too, that town planning 
is not a rigid plan but a living idea. Society is 
dynamic, like the Russian-German front, never 
the same two hours running, and the cardinal 
principles of town planning should be framed 
and taught in such a way that, like a logarithmic 
slide-rule or a well-compensated chronometer, 
they will be a guide to the living needs of men 
in changing circumstances, 
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pleasure in twitting an imaginary row of gaping 
long-haired idealists whom he wrongly supposes 
to be sitting at the back of the auditorium. 
Nevertheless, he does know what he is talking 
about, and is about the most useful of writers on 
the subject. No intelligent person should miss 
these most important articles, nor fail to keep 
them on a top shelf away from the unintelligent 
and the anti-planners. 
* * * 
NEw members of the Town and Country Planning 
Association include the following : Mr J. Lythgoe, 
City Treasurer, Manchester Corporation; Mr 
D. M. Goodfellow ; Mr A. H. Skene; Mr F. W. J. 
Hankins ; Miss M. Smith; Miss J. N. J. Logan, 
Cape Town; Mr C. N. Hadfield, P.A.S.I.; Mr 
E. R. Chilton; Mr L. A. Watson, A.M.I.S.E. ; 
The City of Manchester; Dr E. Roper Power ; 
Mrs B. Mellor ; Captain Malcolm Bruce Glasier ; 
Mr E. C. Fairchild; Mr R. Gordon Cummings ; 
The Baroness Ravensdale; Mr L. A. Patson 
(South Africa); MrH.M.Cleminson; Mr T. P. 
Bennet; Mr Sandford Carter; Mr Holroyd 
Chambers; Dr J. Lister Boyd; Mr Raymond 
Pidgeon ; Mr E. N. Plumridge; Mr R. G. Hoare ; 
Mr C. G. Pinfold; Mrs J. V. Bristow; Mr J. 
Clayton Young; Mr George C. Quilliam, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Mr H. F. Williams. 
* * * 

THE Annual Report of the Housing Centre, 
just issued, shows an active year in spite of war 
conditions. Summaries of the Tuesday Lunch 
Meetings are sent to those members who would 
like to attend but are unable to do so. The 
Centre’s decision to keep the Library open at the 
risk of losing publications in air-raids has been 
much appreciated by the increased number of 
users. 

Of particular interest to readers of TOWN AND 
CouNTRY PLANNING is the preparation of a small 
exhibition on housing and planning. Under the 
title of “Your Inheritance,” the subject of 
‘“‘Where are you going to live after the War’ is 
discussed. The opportunity offered by destruction 
is emphasised in the introduction. The second 
section traces the changes which have taken place 
in town and countryside, and shows the close con- 
nection between physical development and social 
and economic life. The final section illustrates 
the needs that planning for reconstruction ought 
to satisfy. Applications for hire should be 
made as soon as possible. 

G. McA, 
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BOOKS ON TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The Town and Country Planning Association in conjunction with Messrs. Faber & Faber 
announce a series of pamphlets on town and country planning, published at a shilling, covering 
all the aspects of the problem of reconstruction. The first title is : 


OVERTURE TO PLANNING 
by F. J. OsBorn 
with an introduction by Viscount Samuel 


“|. . this stimulating and encouraging pamphlet. . . .”—RITCHIE CALDER in The Daily Herald. 
** A good guide to the problems involved.”—Jdeal Home. 


Ready October 16. 


Plan for Living—The Architect’s Part—by CLouGH WILLIAMsS-ELLIs. 
Planning and Industry—by ROLAND PUMPHREY. 





Ready October 2. 
Replanning Britain—A Summarised Report of the Oxford Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, Spring 1941. Seven shillings and sixpence. | 





FABER & FABER 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 




















LETCHWORTH 


To the Discerning and Far-sighted Industrialist 





Decentralisation and dispersal policies will be the keynotes 
of the post-war era. They will require treatment on new 
lines. 


The experience of LETCHWORTH, the fons et origo of 
Planning on such lines, is at your disposal. Your problems 
interest us. 


Write or call—we shall be pleased to advise. 





FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED » LETCHWORTH 


Telephone : LETCHWORTH 2. 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 





Reconstruction will demand better town- 
planning, less congestion in factory areas 
and much improved living conditions for 
operatives. Welwyn Garden City, leading 
the world in industrial town-planning, 


offers you these facilities—Now. 


* 


WELWYN 


for 
YOUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


* 


Particulars may be obtained from 
THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
Wigmores North, Welwyn Garden City 
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A study of Physical Environment : The Prelude to Post-war Reconstruction 


by Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen McAllister 


“Tt traces the story of physical environment from the time of Chad- 
wick to the appointment of the Uthwatt Committee. . . . The writing 
is vigorous’; when they look to the past they recreate’ the story of a 
great movement, when they look to the future they are lively and 
suggestive. ‘It is a book that should find many readers not only among 
technical town planners but among the wider public... . 
—Mnr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
“ Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister have forestalled anarchy . . . the 
most complete Survey of housing: facts—standards, building costs, 
legislation, structure of the building including family requirements 
and the nature. of national: planning—available’ to the general public 
. every politician, national or local, should use it as his or her 
primer.” —RITCHIE CALDER in The Daily Herald. 
“Information . . . carefully collected and vividly presented .. .” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
** Well handled ... . lucidly and agreeably written.” 
—FREDA WHITE in The New Statesman. 
‘* A most educative book of singular vigour and readability.” 
—CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs in The Spectator. 
‘Full of accurate tabulated statements . . . . The plan is reasonable, 
feasible and unboundedly attractive.” —Punch. 
_ “A mine of good arguments . . . . In the detail of the housing and 
town planning legislation they-excel . . . A very valuable book.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





“* Fascinating . .°. inspiring pictures.” 
—Epwarp Hutton in World Review. 
* Town and Country Planning deseribed with authority. . . . Mr. and 
Mrs. McAllister suggest important desirable lines for action.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 
** Most valuable . . . most informative . . . might be described as a 
hand-book for future ‘town-planning.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 


a found it completely fascinating.”—VIsCOUNTESS RHONDDA. 
This very important book on a subject that is vital to us to-day, provides a basis 


for all future thoyght and action in town and country planning. With 12 half- 
tone illustrations Tas. 6d. 





FABER & FABER 


: 24, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 
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